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NEWS OF 


HE nature of the conversations Hitler had with Ciano and Laval 
T (Mussolini being inexplicably absent) last week-end can be 
only surmised. But about the rival desires entertained by the 
participants there can be little doubt. Hitler wants troops from 
France to fight, or, at any rate, guard communications (which is 
much the same thing in the land of the guerillas) in Russia. Ciano 
wants a watertight guarantee of the permanent retention or acquisi- 
tion of Nice and Corsica, and, in his visionary moods, of Tunis. 
Laval wants to move the Vichy government to Paris, to avoid sub- 
jection to’ Déat and Doriot, to withhold every square inch of French 
soil from Italy, and to evade so far as possible the further burdens 
Hitler means to lay on France. The conference must have broken 
up with some aspirations at least unsatisfied. Laval could never 
assent to the alienation of French territory to Italy, and it is hard 
to see how he could give any firm assurance of troops to Hitler. 
If Frenchmen were not ready to go and work in German factories 
not one in ten thousand of them will be ready to go to fight for 
Germany in Russia. They can—perhaps—be compelled, but it is 
doubtful what form compulsion would take, or by whom it would 
be exerted. France is more solidly anti-German than ever, for 
the occupation of Vichy France by Germany has, by the contacts 
it has created, raised that area to the pitch of hatred of everything 
Nazi that has long animated the original occupied area. The idea 
of marching through France and Spain has no doubt crossed Hitler’s 
mind, and may be occupying it still, but knowledge of the possi- 
bilities of resistance and sabotage by the French, and the powerless- 
ness of Laval and Pétain to avert that, is calculated to exert a 
severely chastening influence. 


The Advance in Burma 

The general turn of the tide from the defensive to the offensive 
has now been demonstrated in Burma as in all other theatres of 
war. Everywhere the ‘problem has been, first of producing the 
supplies, then of transporting them over thousands of miles of 
lines of communication, and building them up at bases in many 
parts of the world ; and the strength at each point has been deter- 
mined according to its position in the scale of priorities based on 
considerations of the greatest need. In India the first necessity 
was to equip her for defence. The fact that we are now in a 
position to pass to an offensive operation, even though it be a strictly 
limited one, is a sign of the progress that has been made in recent 
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months. In crossing the Burmese frontier and proceeding to the 
occupation of Maungdaw the British force met with little opposition, 
the enemy not having completed his defensive works, and 
apparently not having expected an attack. The immediate objective 
is evidently the port of Akyab, a coastal town some sixty or seventy 
miles from the frontier. To secure this point will have the two- 
fold effect of depriving the enemy of a base from which he threatens 
shipping approaching Calcutta, and to give us control of airfields 
from which we can operate more persistently over the Irrawaddy 
valley and other Japanese lines of communication in Burma. A 
serious attack upon central Burma and the approaches to the Burma 
Road would scarcely be undertaken except by way of Rangoon, 
which is much further to the; south; and it must not be supposed 
that that is immediately intended. But the occupation of Akyab 
will be a first step towards such an operation. To take the town 
may require severe fighting, but a success here would strengthen us 
in the Bay of Bengal and expose the enemy to constant harassing 
on their flank. 


The Future of Colonies 

Very considerable interest attaches to a speech on British colonies 
which Lord -Hailey delivered at Toronto last Friday, suggesting 
that what he called “third-party” interest in the self-government 
of colonial dependencies must be respected, and advocating the 
institution of regional councils, consisting not only of colonial 
Powers but of other nations interested in the areas in which the 
dependencies might lie, entrusted with the function of advising on 
the progress achieved in political and social matters, with particular 
regard to the advance made in the directton of self-government. 
There was, of course, nothing official about the speech ; Lord 
Hailey is in Canada not on any Government mission, but as heed 
of the British delegation to a conference of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations ; but his personal authority, notably in the light of his 
African survey and the book he wrote on it, is such as to lend great 
weight to his words. What he proposes is something very like 
the Mandates Commission of the League of Nations, which with 
British representatives like Lord Lugard, Lord Harlech and Lord 
Hailey himself, did admirable work in scrutinising administration in 
the dependencies within its purview. A still closer analogy perhaps 
is the Anglo-American Caribbean Commission, the joint chairmen 
of which gave some particulars of its work for the West Indian 
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islands in London last week. The new Colonial Secretary, Col. 
Oliver Stanley, said significantly on Monday that “he hoped to 
see in the colonial sphere the continuance of national sovereignty, 
but combined with the principle of international co-operation.” 
This is a striking enunciation of policy, though it calls for further 
definition ; co-operation, for example, does not necessarily mean 
soliciting, much less acceptng, supervision. But it could perfectly 
well mean that, or even more. What it obviously does mean is the 
unreserved acceptance of the principle of trusteeship. 


The Spanish-Portuguese Bloc 

The drawing together of Spain and Portugal is of good augury 
at a moment which is critical for the whole Iberian peninsula, The 
visit of the Spanish Foreign Minister, General Jordana, to Lisbon, 
where he has discussed Spanish-Portuguese relationships with Dr. 
Salazar, has led to an accord details of which will be heard later ; 
but that it goes a long way may be judged by the fact that General 
Jordana spoke of the creation of an “Iberian bloc,” and said that 
it was a “new entity in the world” capable of playing a part in 
international policy as an instrument of peace. There is no doubt 
that Hitler, for whom the African campaign has become a vital 
sphere of operations, has been making demands upon Spain, though 
whether he desires to march through the country to Gibraltar, or 
merely to gain air-bases on the Spanish coast, is uncertain. 
But though General Franco’s broad sympathies are Fascist, he is 
bent on keeping Spain out of war, and certainly desires at all costs 
to keep the Germans out of his country. Portugal has been con- 
sistently loyal to her ancient alliance with Great Britain, but knows 
that a German penetration of Spain would involve her own territory 
scarcely less than that of her neighbour. That the two countries 
should draw together now can only mean that they are prepared 
to ‘stand side by side in defence of their neutrality, recognising that 
a threat to the one is a threat to the other. Since we know where 
Portugal stands, the accord indicates that neither country is prepared 
to yield to Hitler. Just as in the case of Turkey a firm attitude 
of neutrality and preparedness to defend it has proved invaluable 
in checking Hitler’s designs, so it is likely to be with Portugal and 
Spain. Their attitude is at least a warning to Hitler that he cannot 
use these neutral countries as quiescent pawns in his game. 


Sir Stafford in Action 

A sharp exchange in the House of Commons last week on the 
question how far a report on the reduction of output per man in 
Scottish coal-mines’ had allocated responsibility for the deficiency 
equitably between men and management received an interesting 
commentary in the action taken by the new Minister of Aircraft 
Production, Sir Stafford Cripps, in imposing a new managing 
director on a large aircraft works in the Home Counties. His action 
was the result of complaints by the workers, through the appointed 
machinery of joint production committee and regional production 
board, that deficiencies on the part of the management were respon- 
sible for failure of production to reach a higher level, and it must 
be assumed that the allegations were searchingly examined before 
the drastic step now announced was taken. If it was, the vigorous 
initiative of Sir Stafford Cripps is to be warmly applauded. It will 
create confidence everywhere among the workers to whom he 
appealed so effectively in his broadcast on Sunday night to shorten 
the war by providing the troops with the utmost maximum of 
aircraft, and it should stimulate managements without unduly alarm- 
ing them. The emphasis thus laid on the importance of management 
in any industrial enterprise is altogether to the good. If there are 
shortcomings in that quarter no diligence or ability on the part of 
the workers can make up for it. 


Post-War Civil Aviation 


The discussion in the House of Commons last Thursday on 
civil aviation after the war raised questions of capital importance. 
The future of air-transport is incalculable, and no one will be con- 
tent to see British machines relegated to any secondary place on 
routes in which this country and the Commonwealth have a primary 
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interest. But as things stand it is inevitable that at the end of 
the war the United States will be in possession of a vast number 
of up-to-date and highly equipped transport machines, while we 
shall possess very few indeed. That is the result of the necessary 
and effective series of agreements whereby for war-purposes 
we concentrate on the production of certain types of aircraft, and 
America on the production of certain other types, among them 
the large transport planes. The wisdom of that is not to be 
contested, and it would be doing a grave injustice to America 
to suggest that she had any idea of profiting deliberately by the 
arrangement. But the problem is one which admits of no purely 
national solution. Captain Balfour in the House on Thursday spoke 
of the steps that were being taken to perfect aircraft-design an 
prepare for the production on a large scale of approved types. But 


there are obvious dangers here. If at the end of the war 
there are already in existence, as there well may be, more 
than enough transport planes to meet the world’s immediate 


needs, the only effect of increasing the supply by the switching 
over of British factories to civil production will be to create 
a cut-throat competition which will benefit no one. We are 
looking forward to an ordered world after the war, and the only way 
to secure order in the air is to reach an equitable and harmonious 
agreement between the countries primarily concerned in particular 
areas. And over and above that an Air Commission for the whole 
world may well be needed in view of the increasing range of aircraft. 


The Tragedy of the Jews 

A moving discussion in the House of Commons last week reflected 
the eager, universal desire to translate the cry of horror which has 
gone up from the United Nations over the Nazis’ avowed policy of 
exterminating the Jews into some form of practical action. But what 
action? The writ of the United Nations does not yet run in the 
territories where Himmler’s gangs are dragging Jews off to the 
internment camp and the slaughter-house. Mr. Eden read the 
declaration of the United Nations, reaffirming their resolution to 
punish the criminals, and said that arrangements had been made 
to broadcast it as widely as possible in the hope that it would have 
some deterrent effect. Broadcasts explaining the horror of the out- 
side world, appealing to the charity of those in occupied territories 
who can help, and declaring the fixed resolve to seek out the guilty, 
should be repeated again and again. For the rest it is doubtful if 
anything more can be done except for refugees who may succeed 
in escaping from territory held by the enemy, for whom some 
asylum must be found. For exampie, there are some 4,000 to 5,000 
Jewish refugees in Spain and Portugal on whose behalf General 
Sir Neill Malcolm has made an appeal in the Times. Mr. Eden, 
speaking of the refugee problem as a whole, did well to recall the 
immense geographical and other difficulties which make it so diffi- 
cult to find an asylum for all. This is not a problem to be solved 
by facile gestures. We cannot help Jews whom we cannot reach. 


Treatment for Miners 


An article in last week’s Spectator on the success of rehabilitation 
methods in cases of fracture and other injuries lends importance to 
the announcement made this week regarding plans for acquiring 
rehabilitation-centres for miners injured in pit-accidents. A number 
of country mansions are being purchased for this purpose by the 
Miners’ Welfare Commission (which is financed by a levy of 1d. 
on every ton of coal raised) and it is forecast by the President of 
the Mineworkers’ Federation that by the summer of 1943 every 
coalfield will have its own centre to which its own cases can be 
sent. Accidents in mines are more numerous than they should be, 
and two processes must go on side by side, the development of 
safety measures in the pits and the provision of the best possible 
treatment for the injured. It is to be observed that the latter 
involves no new charge on the industry, for the Miners’ Welfare 
Commission, which has already provided pit-baths, canteens and 
other amenities on an extensive scale, has sufficient funds in hand, 
and the assurance of a sufficient income in the future, to cover all 
the necessary expenses, 
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THE FOURTH CHRISTMAS 


ND the last? That is the question men of every colour and 
tongue are asking as the festival which commemorates those 
blessings of peace and goodwill which are being tragically derided 
today by events in every continent comes round again. The answer 
is unpredictable. General Smuts has prophesied that victory when 
it does come will come swiftly, and no doubt he is right. But if 
the crumbling process, once begun, is certain to be rapid it has 
not begun on any formidable scale yet. The initiative is passing 
inexorably into the hands of the Allies, and the double pressure 
on the German armies in Russia and in Africa may have conse- 
quences that can hardly be foreseen. When a third front on the 
Continent of Europe is added the demands on the German armies 
will be such as to strain them to breaking-point. But the break 
may not come before the fifth Christmas of the war is reached. 
Over that the veil of complete uncertainty is cast. Meanwhile we 
stand on the threshold of the fourth, and the conflict with prin- 
cipalities and powers and the rulers of the darkness of this world 
continues. Never were deeds more devilish compassed than Hitler 
and his criminal associates are perpetrating against the Jews 
throughout the territories temporarily subject to them. Never 
did the leaders of Germany proclaim their utter foulness as they 
are doing in the week of this fourth Christmas of the war. Never 
was the impossibility of any kind of negotiation or transaction 
short of unconditional surrender more inescapably demonstrated. 
Christmas with its message of peace brings almost irresistible desires 
for peace, but the distinction between a false peace and a true 
peace has by this time been burnt into the very soul of the United 
Nations. The end can come only in a peace, not indeed of 
undiscriminating retribution, but of liberation and justice. 

Yet peace and goodwill among men have not been altogether 
banished from the world. With Germany and Japan and 
Italy we are at war, but the bonds that link us with the United 
States and Soviet Russia and China have never been as close, not 
even in the last great war, as they are today. We perhaps accept 
our unity in the common struggle a little too lightly, and with 
an imperfect realisation of what it may mean in future happiness 
for the world. It may be true that neither America nor Russia 
would be fighting at our side if each of them had not been wan- 
tonly attacked. But America at least was already as a neutral 
giving us indispensable aid, all aid shogt of war and such aid as a 
neutral State had never given a belligerent before in history. She 
shared our ideals, our hopes, our loathing for the embattled evil 
arrayed against us, and all that was best in her people made the 
burden of the sufferings of humanity its own. Of Russia, still 
in many respects inscrutable, we cannot speak so certainly. Not 
perhaps without some reason, the leaders of that great people 
thought every man’s hand, our own as much as Germany’s, against 
them, and in their mood of universal suspicion they desired only 
to protect their frontiers and avoid entanglement in any general 
conflict. Hitler made that impossible, and if it is for him to reap 
the consequences it is for us to see to it that out of the alliance 
thus enforced in war we forge a friendship on which the fabric 
of the peace of Europe can be based. 

These are easy words to write, easy sentiments to frame, easy 
aspirations to express, but the goal we have to aim at will not 
be reached without the exercise of patient endeavour and deter- 
mined self-restraint. We and the Americans by no means under- 
stand each other completely ; we and the Russians understand 
each other still less. Even in war, with one common and 
dominating danger to compel our unity, there are a thousand 
strains and tensions and petty jealousies and half-silenced criti- 
cisms which justify serious misgiving about what the relationships 





may be when the danger has been exorcised andeeach nation is 
free to shape whatever course may seem to favour its own pur- 
poses and ambitions best. We are familiar with the isolationist 
school in the United States; we shall recognise if we are wise 
that the whole of Russia is an isolationist school. Or has been ; 
for it is in that distinction, or hope of a distinction, between past 
and future that the only prospect of the salvation of humanity lies. 
Any temptation to dogmatise about the United States or Russia 
should be checked by the consciousness that when peace comes it 
will not be with the America or Russia -of 1940 that we shall 
have to deal. We are constantly warned of the folly of conceiving 
of this war in the terms of the last war. It would be folly no less 
crass and culpable to conceive of the post-war in terms of the 
pre-war peace. The nations with whom it will rest primarily 
to defend that peace will have changed both within themselves 
and in their relation to one another, and as a result, in part at 
least, of their attitude towards one another. What Russia’s atti- 
tude to us will be may be a matter of some uncertainty, but it will 
be decided to a large degree by our attitude to her. The deter- 
mination of that is in our own hands. There will be prejudices to 
renounce, knowledge and understanding to acquire, the patient 
resolution of psychological differences to achieve. Two horizons, 
our own and Russia’s, have to be enlarged. Reflections on how 
that can be effected are a fit exercise for the Christmas season. 

But in all the discussion of future hopes in terms of nations or 
of humanity it must never be forgotten that the ultimate and 
single object of every work of amelioration is the individual 
man. It is to vindicate his rights that the pernicious doctrine of 
the all-powerful State is being fought and must be fought to the 
death. The aim of every civilised democracy at least must be 
to open even greater possibilities of life for the common man. 
So far as we do that here—and quite apart from the detailed 
merits or demerits of the Beverldge scheme, it is immensely 
significant that such aims should have been set before the country 
at such a time as this—we generate forces that will forge new 
friendships and strengthen old ones outside our borders. There 
are dangers as well as advantages in a striking phrase, but when 
the Vice-President of the United States spoke of this as “the century 
of the common man” he was voicing aspirations which animate, 
even if in no. quite conscious shape, the whole of the American 
Union. And tragic though aspects of the Russian cataclysm have 
been, the underlying purpose was that the common man might 
secure his elementary rights. So far as he has secured them we can 
rejoice unfeignedly at what our ally has accomplished. In many 
matters her way is very far from being ours, but if in our long 
experience of gradual and relatively ordered evolution.there may be 
lessons she might profit by, we need not affect that there is nothing 
for us to learn from the results of her revolutionary upheaval. The 
first task is to create an atmosphere in which those mutual benefits 
can be freely garnered. 

All this has a bearing that may not be immediately apparent 
on the suggestive, important and very valuable speech delivered 
by the Home Secretary at Swindon on Saturday. Mr. Morrison’s 
text in one word was progress, progress in enriching life for the 
common man, and making institutions, economic and politic, his 
servants, not his masters. That is a task which is going to need 
much more than goodwill. Goodwill, and a readiness for sacrifice 
by those. who are privileged above the common lot, may be the 
first essential requisite, but qualities of mind as well as heart 
must be invoked if the new society of our desires and dreams 
is to become reality. Mr. Morrison contended that to aim merely 
at a minimum standard of life fell far short of a worthy purpose, 
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and he is right. But progress must be methodical, and to secure 
the minimum standard is the essential preliminary to achievements 
more satisfying, On that there will be little disagreement ; on the 
methods by which the goal is to be attained there will be much. 
Fortunately the mistake of adhesion to doctrinaire formulas is not 
likely to be committed. That in all the operations of industry 
public interest must come first may and must be conceded. But 
that, as Mr. Morrison showed, does not mean for a moment that 
all industry is to be conducted on a single pattern. There is room 
for the widest variety—purely private management, State control, 


A SPECTATOR’ 


ERMANS who are writing to the papers to urge that the crime 

of the mass-murder of the Jews shall be laid at the door, not of 
Germans as such but of the Nazis, are raising one of the more 
difficult questions that will fall to be decided when the war ends. 
Obviously no sort of responsibility can attach to German refugees 
in this country. They have the most complete and convincing of 
alibis. But Germany is waging a national war, under a govern- 
ment which Germans allowed to instal itself in power, and which 
they supported with considerable solidarity as long as victories were 
being won. Nothing was more distressing in the years before the 
war than to see many Germans who had habitually written and 
spoken on Liberal lines ranging themselves unhesitatingly behind 
Hitler as unqualified nationalists. When the day of reckoning 
comes there will, of course, be a sauve qui peut from the Nazi 
Party, everyone who does not happen to be called Hitler or 
Himmler or Goering protesting passionately that anything they did 
they did under orders and utterly against all their desires and 
instincts. It is hardly possible to formulate in detail measures for 
dealing with that situation, but the broad principle that a nation 
which fights a war as a nation must suffer the consequences of 
defeat as a nation holds good. Meanwhile every effort must be 
made to accumulate reliable evidence against guilty individuals. 
The Polish, Czech and other governments have been diligent to 
some purpose in that direction. 


* * * * 


There has been considerable uncertainty as to which Minister 
should answer questions about “ Sulgrave University” in the House 
of Commons. Mr. Eden, Sir Kingsley Wood and Sir John Anderson 
have all had a turn. But now all doubts should be resolved. The 
university (like the Oxford Group Movement) has become a 
company, and as such is answerable to the Board of Trade. I trust 
Mr. Dalton will rise to the height of his responsibilities. The 
following are brief particulars of the very recent registration, taken 
textually from Jordan’s Report: 


COMPANY INCORPORATED OUTSIDE GREAT BRITAIN 
WHICH HAS ESTABLISHED A PLACE OF BUSINESS 
; WITHIN GREAT BRITAIN 
UNIVERSITY OF SULGRAVE AND FEDERATED 
COLLEGES INCORPORATED (F.3663). Partics filed Dec. 15 
1942. Brit add: Farthinghoe Rectory, Brackley, Northants. Regd. 
in Delaware, U.S.A., on July 21, 1942, to promote understanding 
of ideologies which obtain amongst English-speaking peoples: to 
organise and maintain an International University etc. 
Nom. cap: “ Membership Corporation,” not for profit, and having 
no capital stock. 
Name of person authorised to accept service: 
E. G. Frost, Stafford House, Norfolk St., W.C.2 (solr.) 


Farthinghoe Rectory, which figures as the British address of the 
university, is, it may be recalled, the abode of the Rev. S. E. P. 
Needham, whose academic qualifications as given in Crockford are 
confined to passage through Lichfield Theological College, but who 
was Registrar of the Intercollegiate University, British division, and 
is described as M.A. and D.D. of that lately deceased institution. 
Has the Bishop of Peterborough, I wonder, approved the installa- 
tion of the “ University of Sulgrave” in a rectory in his diocese? 


public utility corporations, and probably enough other forms and 
methods still to be devised. But, throughout, the ideal must be 
the welfare of the community and the individuals that constitute 
it. The general acceptance of that ideal, the fact that ary Govern- 
ment that repudiated it would itself be repudiated forthwith, is 
something to have achieved. It eVidences a national solidarity 
that must be preserved and deepened perpetually. And beyond 
task, of extendi: g 


that lies the far greater, but no less essential, 
such -solidarity across national frontiers, not in sentiment only, 


but in terms of durable agreements and institutions. 


S NOTEBOCK 


To those, and they are many, who find citations of Tennyson’s 





“nations’ aery navies battling in the central blue” a little tiring 
I would commend the peroration of a speech by Mr. R. D. Perkins 
in the House of Commons last week—the more so as it will other- 
wise lie buried and unknown in Hansard. If only, said the Mem- 
ber for Stroud, the Secretary for Air and the Air Council “had 
one tiny particle of the foresight of that great and ancient poet 
Thomas Gray, who 205 years ago prophesied the future of British 
civil aviation. He said: 
‘The time will come when thou shalt lift thine eyes 
To watch the long-drawn battle in the skies, 
While aged peasants, too amazed for words, 
Stare at the flying fleet of wondrous birds. 
England, so long Mistress of the sea, ; 
Where wind and waves confess her Sovereignty, 
Her ancient traditions yet on high she bore 
And reigned the Sovereign of the conquered air.’ 
This, indeed, is prescience. But whose? I can find no trace of 
the lines in Gosse’s edition of Gray’s poems, or in a concordance of 
the poems which a diligent American has produced. Was it Gray? 
* . * * 


” 


Lord Brabazon of Tara knows a great deal about flying—much 
more than most dramatic critics do. It is not a subject on which 
most of them would pit their views against his. Whether he 
knows more about drama than most dramatic critics do—and what 
his qualifications are for writing in the Daily Telegraph, “even 
assuming that the critics are nearly always wrong, I am at a loss to 
understand their gross misconception of this witty, moving and 
important play ”"—is another matter. The play in question is Mr. 
Beverley Baxter’s “It Happened in September,” which is to be 
withdrawn on Saturday after 19 performances at the St, James’ 
Theatre. Lord Brabazon may, of course, be right, and the critics, 
or the great bulk of them, wrong. Who shall decide? But the 
amateur on the professionals seems pontifical rather to excess. 

* * aa . 

It is a nice question whether perverse or provocative is the 
adjective more appropriate to the decision that soldiers must not 
be encouraged, through the Army Bureau of Current Affairs, to 
discuss the Beveridge Report till Parliament has talked about it for 
three days. Everyone else in the country is discussing the report, 
and ought to be. We have today a citizen army consisting of men 
every one of whom, and their families, will be vitally affected by 
the proposals in the report if they are adopted, and who have 
unlimited democratic rights to decide by their votes at an election 
whether the proposals shall be adopted or not. If there is one thing 
that ought to be the supreme desire of everyone it is that the Army 
shall discuss the Beveridge Report as soon as possible, as long as 
possible, and as exhaustively as possible. Where does the in- 
credibly obscurantist decision to the contrary come from? 

+ . * * 

I offer an admiring salute to Mr. Donald McCullough for one of 
his obiter dicta during the Brains Trust entertainment last Tuesday. 
After the question whether, and if so why, punning was the lowest 
form of wit, had been answered with some austerity, the question- 
master summed up with the observation, “it is obvious that the 
general view is contrapuntal.” The part Dr. Malcolm Sargent 
had taken in the discussion made the verdict the more pointed—or 
perhaps puntal. JANUS. 
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RUSSIA STRIKES AGAIN 


By STRATEGICUS 


HE new offensive in Russia has faced Hitler with a fresh 

problem, and now it is possible to form some picture of the 
design behind the winter attacks. The strength of the German Army 
is not what it was, and it has to meet the growing power of the 
Allies as its own declines. Moreover, although the position in 
North Africa cannot be exactly described as a second front, it has 
certainly created some of the main conditions of a war on two 
fronts. That these conditions should be made fully operative it is 
necessary that the front in Russia should not become quiescent 
while the North African theatre is active, and vice versa. Already 
the African challenge is creating a diversion and, despite the advan- 
tages of interioz lines, active operations which are separated by such 
distances and connected by far from perfect communications must 
produce a dispersion. 

Russia is taking every advantage of that condition. The very 
success of Hitler’s offensive has complicated his position. Failing 
the complete success he set out to achieve, it has all the handicaps 
of a great territorial expansion with none of its advantages. The 
long, circuitous front inevitably strains to the uttermost resources 
that would be very formidable indeed if laid out with better economy. 
Hitler’s wiser winter strategy would be to husband his strength 
for the vital test that must come. Unfortunately, he cannot ‘permit 
himself to adopt such a strategy, and the more he tries to adopt it, 
within the conditions he has set himself, the more infallibly they 
continue to betray him. He dare not abate his attempt to relieve 
the considerable force cut off between the Don and the Volga ; but 
to provide the weight his counter-attack needs he is driven to thin 
his concentration on other sectors. 

Although the thrust up the Tikhoretsk-Stalingrad railway has 
gained little ground at much cost, it is now evident that it is being 
made by very strong forces; and Hitler is determined to persist 
in it as long as his troops can be made to advance. It is here that 
the new offensive begins to enter the picture. Within the eastern 
part of the Don bend the Russians have cut off an area little less 
than a fifth that of England, and pockets of enemy troops are gripped 
between the columns which have struck across that territory. The 
great force encircled between the Don and the Volga lies east of this 
territory, and the German plan was to combine the thrust up the 
railway from Tikhoretsk with another operating from the west, along 
the line which traverses the country within the Don bend. This 
line is a branch of the Voronezh-Rostov line, and the new Russian 
attack has cut that line at Kantemirovka. The troops are indeed 
approaching it over a considerable extent. They have even reached 
to within about 18 miles of Millerovo, which is only 50 miles from 
the point where the eastward line leaves the main track. There 
seems little prospect of any movement along that line now. 

More than this, the advance has already placed hors de combat 
some 47,000 of the enemy and captured over 1,300 guns, and the 
penetration has at some points reached a depth of go miles. Can 
Hitler possibly neglect such a breach in his positions? Even if, in 
general, such a defeat could be ignored, it seems impossible that a 
breach that cuts so impoctant a railway only about 140 miles from 
Rostov can be left unrepaired, unless it is completely irreparable. 
The Rostov railway is the chord upon which the great eastward 
loop of the Don rests, and hence it is the whole of the position 
east of this line that is threatened. The Russians are. very carefully 
breaking through weak sectors and leaving the enemy to repair the 
breaches as best they can after the severance of the railway com- 
munications which alone can adequately supply the force necessary 
for the repairs. It can be said with certainty that Hitler must restore 
the present breach ; but he must also relieve the garrison between 
the Don and the Volga and the units isolated on the central front. 

In fine, the Russians are facing Hitler with the problem of an 
offensive upon several sectors, the cumulative effect of which must 
be to produce a breaking-strain somewhere. What is the alternative? 
Hitler can either shorten his front to an extent that will enable him 
to preserve an efficient strategic reserve and maintain a successful 


defensive while he delivers a blow on some other front, or he must 
resign himself to a mere active defensive on every front. That 
scems to be the situation to which he has now been reduced ; at 
any rate, it is the situation to which the Russians are trying to 
reduce him. It is an unfortunate dilemma for a man of Hitler’s 
temperament. “What we seize we hold,” he says. “ Stalingrad will 
be taken, you may be sure of that.” No soldier would commit 
himself to such positiots. Halder, who saw the signs of the present 
painful position approaching and protested, was sent about his 
business ; but the first balance-sheet of his. successor can scarcely 
reassure anyone, 

The position has not been represented at its worst. Clearly if 
Hitler should set himself to repair the damage he has suffered about 
Stalingrad, Rzhev, Velikie Luki and on the Middle Don the Russians 
will pose another conundrum for him. There are several other ° 
sectors on the Russian front that must be weakly held by the 
Germans, several which it would be to the advantage of the 
Russians to improve, several also which the Germans say are 
threatened with attack. Hitler’s difficulty is not that he could not 
hold them if he were left free to apply his whole force to that 
single purpose. It is simply that the Allies will not leave him free 
now or ever again. That condition, now beginning to break in upon 
his imagination, is not his worst trouble. This is his inability to 
admit himself in the wrong. He has shouldered the responsibility 
for the conduct of the war, and Goering and other generals have 
ostentatiously placed the onus upon him. His position rests upon 
the fact that he has so far given the Germans a diet of victories. 
He dare not admit defeat. But it is clear that such a Hitler is 
much more useful to us than the professional soldiers, who would 
before now have cut some of their losses. 

While Russia can continue to inflict such heavy blows, Hitler’s 
problems must increase ; and if we speculate on such a continuance, 
it is with a complete recognition of the difficulties this implies for 
our Ally. Indeed, if it had not happened, who would have believed 
that Russia could have so turned the tables? Who would have 
believed that she could move great masses of men across vast 
stretches of territory in the terrible winter conditions? What are 
the Allies doing in North Africa to maintain the strain upon 
Germany? Montgomery’s brilliant attempt to cut off the German 
rear failed in its main purpose, but there can be little doubt that 
the New Zealand troops who carried out the outflanking movement 
inflicted considerable damage upon the rearguard. When we are 
accustomed to the figures of the Russian successes, it is difficult 
to take very seriously the capture of some 20 tanks; but in point 
of fact that probably represents an appreciable proportion of the 
remaining tank-force. Similarly 500 prisoners seized from the 
troops selected to protect Rommel’s rear cannot be ignored. If 
the rest of the rearguard saved itself by dispersal over the desert, it 
must still have been badly damaged. 

The most interesting feature of the incident is the versatility and 
organising power shown in arranging it. The reorganisation of the 
Eighth Army and its supply some seven or eight hundred miles from 
its point of departure are no mean feat, and they augur well for 
the future. Rommel will be the less disposed to try conclusions 
with the Eighth Army now that he has again experienced its fibre. 
And yet his purpose must be to prevent the junction with the First 
Army and to keep the two air forces separate. Already he has 
travelled so far that the Middle East fighter-bombers are beginning 
to come into play in Tunisia. Another of the most interesting recent 
developments is the speed with which the aircraft are making use 
of evacuated airfields in spite of all the enemy can do to ruin them, 
Rommel’s purpose is to reinforce Nehring as soon as possible ; but 
in what shape will his army be -after its battering by the Middle 
East aircraft? 

It is stated that the bulk of the aircraft which have been brought 
to the Mediterranean front by the enemy has not yet appeared in 
battle over Tunisia, but what has appeared has come from Russia. 
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The meaning of this withholding of force which, employed at the 
present juncture, might make a difficult Allied problem even more 
intractable, cannot be fathomed. The Allies are ceriainly strengthen- 
ing their concentration in Tunisia and perfecting their supply system 
for the attack in force which can hardly now be long delayed. The 
splendid exploit of the Hampshires shows the stuff of which the 
First Army is made, and the French have fought with much dis- 
tinction before they are fully equipped for battle in this area. 
Though there is little to show beyond patrol exchanges as yet, it is 
beyond question that there will not be a day longer spent upon 
preparation than is strictly necessary. The decisive clash will come 
very soon ; and although the enemy is steadily reinforcing his units 
within the bridgehead and on the east coast, there is abundant 
evidence that he is losing heavily in the process. In sum, the 
resultant condition is far from discouraging. The battle which is 
gathering will be stern and heavy, but of its ultimate result we need 
have no doubt. 


THE DUAL SYSTEM’S FATE 


By THE VEN. ARCHDEACON FOSBROOKE 


HRISTIAN education has recently taken a large place in the 
thought of the nation. To some extent this is no doubt due 
to general and somewhat lightly considered assertions about the 
necessity for building the new world on Christian foundations, but 
more particularly interest has been created by the probability of the 
introduction of an Education Bill at no distant date. The debate in 
the Church Assembly on the interim report of the National Society 
has aroused further discussion in the country, and the recent 
questionnaire addressed to its teachers by the London County 
Council asking what part the schools are taking in religious educa- 
tion has made the general public realise that the matter must be 
taken seriously. I am writing from the standpoint of an incumbent 
who has been responsible for the administration of five parishes, 
two town, two country and one suburban, in each of which there 
have been efficient Church day-schools, and I also served for some 
years on an important local education authority. In addition, I have 
been closely connected for some forty years with various youth 
organisations, have been responsible for the oversight of large and 
active Sunday-schools (in one parish an average attendance of over 
one thousand), have regularly conducted children’s services on 
Sundays and weekdays, and have prepared many hundreds of young 
people for the Rite of Confirmation. These things constitute a 
practical experience which may justify the expression of opinions 
which will not be generally acceptable. 
This experience in connexion with Christian education, happy and 
strenuous as it has been, leads me to the following conclusions: 
1. That the dual system: has largely failed and has had its day. 
2. That the Church is no longer reaping results in any degree 
commensurate with the time and energy required to keep that 
system in existence. 
3. That in adopting the policy of the National Society the 
Church is missing one of the greatest opportunities ever presented 
to it for assisting the Christian education of the nation. 


To deal with these points in order. No one can question the 
value of the work done by the Church in general, and the National 
Society in particular, for the secular and religious education of the 
nation ; it is a record of which Church people may well be proud. 
The inherent weakness of the dual system lies in the fact that it 
has led people to assume that with the coming of the Council 
School religious education could be left to the Church to be carried 
on in antiquated premises while secular education provided by the 
State demanded up-to-date and lavishly equipped buildings. From 
the point of view of national Christian education what has been the 
result? In the opinion of the writer, a sad and almost complete 
failure. The young people educated under the dual system have little 
or no knowledge of the Christian faith, and they see no reason for 
placing the laws of God before their own desires and inclinations. 
The “rising generation ” consists of excellent material but with few 


exceptions living a life in which the Christian verities find no place, 
Young people know little or nothing about the Bible and even less 
about the Church’s services or seasons. So far as elementary educa- 
tion is concerned, whether received in provided or non-provided 
schools, the permanent results from a Christian point of view are 
practcally nil. Young people coming forward for Confirmation are 
almost entirely ignorant of the simplest Christian truths. Out of 
forty such young people, boys and girls between the ages of fourteen 
and sixteen, thirty-five admitted that they had no idea what event 
was commemorated on Whit-Sunday. It is quite a common experi- 
ence to find candidates searching for the Acts of the Apostles 
among the pages of the Old Testament. 


It is not, however, in these things that the most obvious failure 
of the present system is to be found. In well-organised parishes 
where Church schools have existed and been admirably conducted 
for many years, and where there are excellent provided schools 
with a high moral and religious tone, there is no attempt by the 
parents or the children who have received their education under 
the present system to observe the outward forms of a Christian 
society. The Lord’s Day and Good Friday, for instance, are 
regarded merely as days of relaxation and amusement. In town 
and slum parishes not one parent or child in a hundred regards 
public worship as a duty. The Sunday paper and Sunday cinema 
occupy the time and interests of both generations. In country 
parishes where public amusements are not so accessible very few 
young people are to be seen in their parish churches, and the 
numbers of communicants are an infinitesimal proportion of the 
population. This state of affairs existed long before 1939, so the 
war cannot be held in any large degree responsible. I contend that 
any system of education which produces these results must be 
accounted a failure from the Christian standpoint. 


The average citizen has no conception of what it costs the 
Church in energy, time and money to keep the present dual system 
in existence. The training colleges constitute in themselves a 
crushing burden upon the central finances of the Church, whilst 
the schools in many parishes are a constant financial anxiety, 
frequently diverting the energies of the incumbent from other more 
directly spiritual tasks. Observant and earnest Church people are 
becoming less and less inclined to perpetuate a system which pro- 
duces such small results in proportion to the sacrifice entailed. 

The policy of the National Society, endorsed by the Church 
Assembly, is admittedly designed to perpetuate the present dual 
system. For a time it may succeed, but at what a price and with 
what result? It is admitted by the supporters of the scheme that 
a large number of Church schools must be handed over to the local 
authority. The Times correspondent estimates that seven out of 
eight of the existing Church schools will vanish. Taking it for 
granted that the Government will agree to a Bill which includes the 
provision of a fifty-fifty grant to those parishes which undertake to 
meet the requirements of the Board of Education, and that the 
arrangements for “consultation” with regard to the appointment 
of head and reserve teachers are included in the coming Education 
Bill, what must be the outcome? Controversy on the whole 
religious question will be revived, for it will be thought that the 
State is being asked to subsidise denominational teaching, and 
whenever a head teacher has to be appointed the possibilities of local 
ill-feeling between Church authorities and local education com- 
mittees would seem to be gratuitously provided. If the results of the 
present dual system, so far as they affect the Christian education 
of the country, are as I have stated, how much better will be those 
results under the truncated and provocative system now envisaged. 

In any case, how long will such a system survive when a post- 
war Government comes to review the situation—Church schools 
reduced to a shadow of their former strength, and administrative 
difficulties increased out of all proportion to the advantages which 
such a system could claim? This surely is the moment for the 
Church which bears the title “ National ” to make a national gesture 
and to say to the country, “Christian education is no longer a 
matter for the Churches alone, it is the responsibility of Church and 
State alike. We Church people having done what lay in our powet 
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for the Christian education of the nation in the past, now realise 
that such education is a matter for the nation and Churches com- 
bined, and so, without seeking any sectarian advantage, we are 
willing to pool all our experience, all our energies, all our material 
resources, in a common effort to build up a truly Christian society. 
We ask that on this basis the State should enter into consultation 
with the Churches, that there should be no spirit of bargaining 
on either side, but simply a common desire on the part of all 
concerned to build up a Christian community on the foundation of 
teaching which will not infringe the liberty of teacher, parent or 
scholar, but will at the same time guarantee equal denominational 
privileges to the children of all parents who desire to exercise them.” 

Never were the omens for some such arrangement more pro- 
pitious. The circular of the L.C.C. referred to above shows a 
eoncern in the matter which is most encouraging. The Free 
Churches, forgetting past controversies, are willing to co-operate, 
whilst the N.U.T. have admitted their readiness to take their full 
share in the furtherance of Christian education, providing that the 
inequalities of the dual system are removed. Some such solution is 
surely not impossible to men of good will who realise how much 
must depend upon the decisions which the country will shortly 
have to make. . 


ENGLISHMEN MARCHING 


By COL. WALTER ELLIOT, M.P. 


HIS is the story of a brigade of Englishmen. I say Englishmen, 
7 and I mean Englishmen. I do not mean Britishers. I do 
not mean Scots, Irish, Welsh, or Australians, The other fighting 
men have many tales and much glory. These men were English. 

It happened in 1941—the year after Dunkirk—the early summer ; 
much of it before the Russian war, all of it before the American 
war. It was an episode in the Six Wars of General Wavell—the 
two in Libya, against first Graziani, and then Rommel; the war 
against Italian East Africa; the war in Greece and Crete ; the war 
in Syria ; the war against the Iraqi Generals (the Golden Square) 
and against the old Shah of Persia. Of these, Wavell won the 
war against Graziani (the First Libyan Campaign); the war against 
Italian East Africa ; the war in Syria; the war in Iraq and Persia. 
He lost the war in Greece and Crete ; he drew against Rommel. All 
these wars he was fighting practically simultaneously. He had nothing 
in his favour—nothing but interior lines. Even that was a paradox ; 
for, though his lines were interior, his whole system hung like a 
plum from the longest lines of communication—13,000 miles of sea 
—that any army has ever had to draw out. Nor were these lines 
unassailed. When he began, the most vital of them all, the Red 
Sea line, was flanked by Axis air and Axis sea, from Mogadishu 
on the Indian Ocean to Massawa next to Port Sudan. 

The Brigade, Wavell’s very last strategic reserve, was drawn up 
and sent forward when the Axis had pushed the Iraqi Generals 
into revolt and had brought a challenge against us from the Persian 
Gulf to the frontier of Trans-Jordan. The Brigade, as I have said, 
was pure English. It was for the main part mechanised cavalry— 
cavalry soldiers travelling in lorries. All soft-skinned vehicles, No 
tanks. Practically no armour. Practically no air. Go on and go 
to it. Only the Iraqi Generals and their forces to meet—and the 
Shah is turning out Persia against you—and, by the way, Vichy 
France is turning out Syria. You may be wanted there. You 
can’t get round to Syria, of course, till you’ve mopped up the other 
two—the other two Kingdoms. When you’ve done that, let us 
know. You'll have to take on the French aeroplanes and the Foreign 
Legion. We can’t send very much to help. The aeroplanes and 
the armour are in the Western Desert trying to shift Rommel. 

They mustered at Tel-Aviv, in Palestine. Let the regiments be 
named and remembered. There was the Household Cavalry Regi- 
ment, whose cuirasses and white plumes we used to see on sentry 
duty in Whitehall or jingling across St. James’s Park. There was 
the Wiltshire Yeomanry. - There was the Warwickshire Yeomanry. 
There was, for much of the time, a battalion of the Essex Regiment 


—foot-soldiers in lorries. And there were two batteries of 25- 
pounders—the Grimsby Territorials, raw off the ships at the Canal. 
They had to make up transport at Tel-Aviv from civil sources. 
They were given the unromantic and strictly functional name of 
Hab-Force, and told to proceed like blazes to the great aerodrome 
at Habbaniyeh, almost equidistant from Suez, Aleppo, the Caucasus 
and the Persian Gulf. The best part of a hostile Iraqi division was 
there, having posted itself in the high ground above the camp, and 
was plastering the bungalows and the runways over open sights. 
The Iraqi forces were being bombed and held by trainer aircraft. 
Also by a battalion of the King’s Royal Regiment, come by sea to 
Basra from India and thence by air. But the need was urgent. 

Blazes was the word. They pushed out into the desert in a May 
hot wind of r1o degrees Fahrenheit. Too hot even for Glubb’s 
Arabs, the Trans-Jordan Frontier Force. A great deal -hotter than 
Grimsby any day. The first clash was at Rutbah Wells, in mid- 
desert. They brushed aside opposition and hurried on. They 
reached the aerodrome, drove off its attackers and relieved the 
forces there. Having got into the aerodrome, the next task was to 
get out. The defenders had broken down part of the embankment 
to bring the river to aid the defence. This it had done, but the 
same flood that shut out the attackers now shut in the relievers. 
They ferried across the gap through which the flood was pouring, in 
the round boats of these parts. This was going to take a month. 
They had to secure the great iron bridge across the next river 
and make for Baghdad before the revolt could draw breath. So 
one regiment drove ahead. It arrived outside Baghdad, and 
Baghdad capitulated in the morning. 

First round over. There was much of the Great March still 
ahead. Next, to Mosul—Mosul of the oil. German aircraft were 
already beginning to land there. However, that was made secure. 
Back to Baghdad. The Syrian campaign was going slowly. A new 
wedge had to be driven in. Up across the desert went Hab-Force, 
striking for Palmyra, which was held by the Foreign Legion, the 
local levies and eighteen Vichy aeroplanes. The Force had three 
days’ march across the desert, throwing up dust like a sandstorm. 
It had a Lysander, for co-operation. It was bombed and bombed 
and bombed. They sent the Lysander back to base; there didn’t 
seem any reason in getting good men killed to no purpose. At 
the end of the third day they arrived. They had to fight for 
Palmyra. They did, and took it. British forces were all round 
Syria then—right up to the Turkish frontier. Vichy capitulated. 
Second round over. 

You would think they might have a rest? No—the assault on 
Russia had just begun. Hitler was pushing the Shah of Persia 
against us. Persia had to be made good. It meant the Persian Gulf. 
It meant the railway to the Caspian. It meant touch with the Red 
Army. Back came the Brigade to the Euphrates, crossed the Great 
River again, across the plain and up into the Persian plateau by 
the Pai-tak Pass, to the high 6,000-8,000 foot plateau that runs to 
the Caucasus. They went up the Pass. The Shah’s men capitulated. 
Third round over. 

From there they marched to Teheran and linked up with the 
Red Army. Hab-Force was pretty shabby by this time—shabby, and 
ill-clothed for its new surroundings high up in the hills. Ill- 
clothed for its new neighbours, the perfectly-drilled, splendidly- 
dressed divisions of the Red Army. But the hardest blow of all 
was that the Russians had horses. This for the Household Cavalry— 
and almost more perhaps for the Yeomanry—was a comparison very 
bitter to bear. However, they had gained touch. The junction was 
made. Fourth round over. 

You think they might have rested there? You would be wrong. 
Divisions were weak and reserves were few in the Middle East. 
Back they came to Tel-Aviv. There they parted with the battered 
motor-trucks with which they had travelled so far. They had 


marched eight thousand miles, and Hab-Force was at an end. The 
regiments were served out at last with armour—armoured cars, tanks. 
Proper armour with which to seek out Rommel. They marched at 
length towards him and engaged. They were last heard of from El 
Alamein, fighting most gallantly in the Battle of Egypt. They are 
marching still. 
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SIR ISAAC NEWTON 


By PROFESSOR E. N. da C. ANDRADE, F.R.S. 

IR ISAAC NEWTON, who was born on Christmas Day three 
hundred years ago, is not only one of the very greatest, but 

one of the strangest, figures in our intellectual history. Opinion, 
ranging from Halley to Einstein, and including such different men 
as Voltaire and Laplace, has been unanimous in paying tribute to 
his supremacy in scientific thought. He left such a mark upon 
science that until the beginning of the present century what was 
done in celestial mechanics and in general investigations of the 
properties of matter followed the lines which he had laid down. 
Yet, although he lived to be eighty-four the periods in which his 
main interest was physical science were few and restricted, and 
they were separated by intervals in which he displayed not only 
a lack of interest in science but sometimes an actual distaste for it. 

Let us glance at his performance. The flowering time of his 
genius was the period of 1665 and 1666, which he spent at Wools- 
thorpe, his birthplace. The Plague had driven him from Cam- 
bridge, he was twenty-two years old and the fine frenzy of 
inspiration was upon him. Looking back upon this time towards 
the end of his life he wrote, after summarising some of his early 
discoveries, “ All this was in the two plague years of 1665 and 1666, 
for in those days I was in the prime of my age for invention, and 
minded mathematics and philosophy more than at any time since.” 

The fruits of these two years were the beginnings of the 
differential and integral calculus, or fluxions, as he called the method; 
the early thoughts on universal gravitation, with the conception of 
terrestial gravity extending to the moon ; and the early work on the 
prismatic decomposition of light. It is significant that Newton made 
no attempt to publish any of these discoveries: nothing on the 
calculus or on gravity appeared for some twenty years. Newton’s 
presentation, by request, of his reflecting telescope to the Royal 
Society in 1672 was the occasion of his writing “Had not the 
communication of it been desired, [I] might have let it still remain 
in private as it hath already done some years.” This matter of 
the telescope led to the communication and printing of the dis- 
coveries made with the prism, but certain, on the whole unintelligent, 
criticisms of the work, which was of prime importance, irritated 
Newton so much that he declared he would publish no more—“ I 
see that I have made myself a slave to philosophy, but if I get 
free of Mr. Linus’s business I will resolutely bid adieu to it eternally, 
excepting what I will do for my private satisfaction, or leave to 
come out after me; for I see that a man must either resolve to 
put out nothing new, or to become a slave to defend it.” This 
was in 1676: a long period of silence followed. A few years later 
he writes to Hooke, “But yet my affection to philosophy being 
worn out I must acknowledge myself averse from spending 
time writing about it which I think I can spend otherwise more to 
my own content and the good of others.” The rest shows him to be 
in full possession of his scientific powers—if he cared. 

The next great outburst of activity began in 1684, when Halley 
went to Cambridge and found out that Newton knew how to deduce 
the planetary orbits from his theory of gravitation. Struck by what 
he learnt, he persuaded and cajoled Newton into writing the 
Principia: if he had not used the greatest tact the crowning part 
of the book would have been suppressed by Newton, for fear of 
controversy. This work—*“ Your divine Treatise,” as Halley called 
it ; “ the best book that was ever written,” in the words of Laplace— 
was completed in about eighteen months, and during the writing 
Newton was also busy about other matters. The writing of the 
Principia is, perhaps, the supreme feat of the human intellect. It 
appeared in 1687 and bears the Imprimatur of Samuel Pepys, then 
President of the Royal Society. Newton was forty-four. 

The Principia contains not only the explanation of the planetary 
orbits, worked out in terms of universal gravitation and Newton’s 
laws of motion, and of the behaviour of comets, but a host of other 
achievements of the first importance. The explanation of the 
precession of the equinoxes, of the figure of the earth, and of the 
tides in terms of the lunar attraction may be chosen at random. 
It also furnishes the basis of mathematical physics, in particular of 
the science of fluid movements. It bears the stamp of genius on 
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every page. By showing that the universe as then known was 
subject to simple laws of mechanics, valid on the earth and in the 
heavenly fabric alike, it created an immense impression, although 
understanding of the work grew but slowly. 

After the publication of the Principia Newton did little more in 
science. He seems to have desired an administrative post. In 
1692 he fell into that period of profound melancholy and suspicion, 
not foreign to his nature but a grave exaggeration of his usual 
temperament, which is often called his madness. In 1696 he became 
Warden, and in 1699 Master of the Mint. Held in increasing 
reverence and honour, he continued to retain, as is abundantly clear 
from, for instance, his ready solution of difficult challenge problems 
in mathematics and from his correspondence about the new editions 
of the Principia, his full intellectual powers, but he never took any 
sustained interest in scientific matters. He died in 1727. 

Science, then, was Newton’s supreme interest, if ever, only for 
short and separate periods. To what else did he apply his mind, 
a mind that shrank from contact with the world and bitterly resented 
any intrusion on its privacy? Largely, I think, to mystical matters, 
We know for certain that he spent, for many years of his life, 
much of his time on experiments of an alchemical nature, to which 
he devoted intense thought. His library contained the works of 
rosicrucians and of most of the alchemical mystics, such as Maier, 
Ripley and Lully, in most, if not all, cases heavily annotated. Among 
his unpublished manuscripts passages copied from the alchemists 
bulked large. The creed of these men was that there was a profound 
analogy between the spiritual side of man’s nature and the chemical 
operations which they pursued. The transmutation of metals bore 
some relationship to the regeneration of man. The esoteric 
language expressed something besides directions for laboratory 
operations. With Newton, even when he was writing the Principia, 
chemical operations were an absorbing interest, although what he 
published on chemistry is very ‘slender and not of occult nature. 

Newton was also profoundly interested in theological matters, but 
he would never take holy orders, although this would have been 
to his advantage. After his death his Observations upon the 
Prophecies of Daniel and the Apocalypse of St. fohn and his 
Chronology of the Ancient Kingdoms Amended were published, 
but nothing explicit concerning his views on the Trinity, which were 
believed to be Aryan and unorthodox, ever appeared. 

His work at the Mint was a first-class piece of organisation 
at a critical time. We are presented, then, with a man with four 
main interests—physical science, alchemy, theology and _ public 
service. When he chose to turn his immense powers of concentra- 
tion, probably never equalled, on to scientific questions he could 
advance faster and further than any other man, but he did not often 
choose. In many ways he was a hermit, and the hermetic mysteries 
may have been his main interest. It is an intriguing question, 
which can only be raised, not answered, here. 


DECEMBER (To F.H.) 


WE never knew what became of him, that was so curious ; 
He embarked, it was in December, and never returned ; 
No chance to say Good-bye, and Christmas confronting us ; 
A few letters arrived, long after, and came to an end. 
The weeks dragged into months, and then it was December. 
We troubled the officials, of course, and they cabled about ; 
They were patient but busy, importunities without number ; 
Some told us one thing, some another ; they never found out. 
There’s a lot go like that, I suppose, without explanation ; 
And death is death, after all ; small comfort to know how and when ; 
But I keep thinking, now that we’ve dropped the investigation: 
It was more like the death of an insect than of a man. 
This beetle, for instance ; I lower my foot now and crush it, 
And who's to connect me, correct me? Who is to know? 
I do not ask whether the other beetles will miss it, 
Or God will say “ Where is my beetle, Where did it go? ” 
The life and the tiny delight, the sublime fabrication 
Of colour, mechanics and form, I care nothing for that ; 
I am man with his mind, the master, the lord of creation ; 
This beetle obstructs me, offends me ; I lower my foot. 
And that was the way that he went. Yes, I see the rejoinder: 
He was bound with us, armed with us—man in his violence and pride. 
What use now to speak of his kindness, the gentle remainder? 
But he was my friend, and that was the way that he died. 
J. R. ACKERLEY. 
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COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


Commons made a mos: unusual demonstration. In reply to a 
question by Mr. Silverman, the Foreign Secretary had read in 
solemn tones the declaration agreed to by the United Nations con- 
demining the extermination of the Jews in Europe. Most Members 
had already read the official report circulated by the Polish Govern- 
ment, and many of them, a few days before, had been present in a 
Committee Room when further details had been given from authori- 
tative sources. The House was already aware that this was no mere 
formal pronouncement, no artificial gesture of propaganda, but a 
joint movement of indignant protest, fortified by unquestioned 
evidence and motived by the elementary principles of humanity. 

he occasion would in any case have been impressive, but what 
moved the House to a higher level of indignant sympathy were a 
few words spoken by Mr. James de Rothschild, the Member for the 
Isle of Ely.. One of the most sinister of all the horrors of war is 
that it numbs sensibility and satiates conscience: immediate suffering 
is so apparent that imagination winces away from sufferings which 
are more remote ; distant atrocities are apt to arouse little more 
than a detached regret. Mr. de Rothschild has for many years 
been a popular and highly respected champion of the Liberal Party; 
in his comments and criticisms he displays generally the slightly 
aloof balance of a man of the world; he represents the intellectual 
element. The few improvised words which he uttered that morning 
were doubly effective. The passionate emotion which he displayed 
startled the House into alert attention, and his reminder that “ but 
for the grace of God” many of our own Jewish citizens might be 
suffering equal torture drove home the point that these great 
miseries were being inflicted upon people similar to those whom, in 
our own daily lives, we know ourselves. 

. * . * 


aan adjourning for the Christmas holiday the House of 


The demonstration which followed was spontaneous and fitting. 
The whole House stood silently for a moment as if at prayer. Such 
a scene has not been witnessed within the memory of ‘man, nor is 
it possible to dismiss it as a mere gesture of defiance designed to 
excuse or to conceal our practical impotence. It was more than 
that. It was a startling and unrehearsed affirmation of principle ; 
it was a pledge of intention. To our Jewish comrades it brought 
solace and encouragement ; to their persecutors, however much they 
may deride it, it will cause a certain uneasiness. It will oblige our 
Government to act with generosity towards such refugees as we 
may still be able to rescue and receive ; it will go far to dispel the 
froth of anti-semitism which always gathers on disturbed or poisoned 
waters ; and above all it reminds us of the true proportions of those 
principles for which we fight. For if “democracy” be a word so 
thumbed in the market-place that it has lost its image and super- 
scription ; if “liberty” be a term so ill-defined as to have but a 
blurred appeal; there can be no doubt, no doubt at all, that 
“ cruelty” is the greatest of all our enemies, and that in fighting 
cruelty we are, without thought of the past and without fear of 
the future, united in an ardent cause. It is thus necessary that we 
should examine this present cruelty, not with the aim of arousing 
hatred, but with the calm purpose of redressing a great wrong. 
Hitler has already laid down the axiom that a lie has only to be a 
huge lie in order to gain credence ; it would seem that to this he 
has added another axiom of conduct, which is the reverse of the 
former ; namely, that an act of cruelty, if huge enough, will never 
be believed. It is the calculated magnitude of his present cruelty 
which arouses scepticism. 

* * * * 

Of the facts published by the Polish Government there can be’ 
no doubt whatever. In October, 1940, the Germans interned 
433,000 Warsaw Jews in a special area or ghetto which they sur- 
rounded with a high wall. In March, 1941, Himmler visited Poland, 
and decreed that 50 per cent. of the Polish Jews should be 
exterminated before the end cf 1942. Massacres had already taken 
place at Vilna, Tarnopo! and Crolm. After Himmler’s visit the 


systematic extermination of the ghetto Jews was planned with bureau- 
cratic efficiency. On July 22nd, 1942, an order was issued for “ the 
trans-settlement of the Jewish population of Warsaw,” which . 
provided that no fewer than 6,000 persons should be deported every 
day. Skilled workers were retained, but the remaining Jews were 
taken away in batches and packed into goods trucks, 120 people 
being crushed into trucks with room only for 40. They were then 
taken to the execution camps at Treblinka, Belzec and Sobibor, 
where they were stripped and murdered. By September Ist some 
250,000 people had been deported. “For the month of September,” 
runs the Polish report, “120,000 ration cards were printed, for 
October only 40,000.” In order to assist them in this mass murder 
the Germans have enrolled into execution squads the scum of the 
Baltic provinces and the Ukraine. These bands are called junaks 
and are able by indiscriminate murder to speed up the work of the 
more slowly moving bureaucratic machine. The details of these 
atrocities need not be mentioned, but the main facts are clear. 
They are these. In order to assuage his insane hatred of the 
Jewish people Hitler, with Himmler as his main agent, has carried 
out the murder of some 250,000 men, women and children in cold 
blood. He can plead no military necessity; he can place no 
responsibility upon some sudden blood-iust among his troops ; in the 
whole of recorded history there has never been a massacre so 
needless, so scientific so enormous, or so deliberate. 
* * * * 

I am glad that the effect of these revelations upon the House of 
Commons should have provoked a demonstration as unusual as it was 
solemn. It is true that by shouting and shaking our fists from the 
other side of the wall we may only provoke our enemies to derisive 
laughter, It is true also that any threats which we may make, any 
statements of retribution, are unlikely to reach the ears of the junaks 
or arouse the apprehensions or consciences of their employers. Hitler 
himself is impervious to Christian feeling. He has himself repudiated 
“the Jewish Christ-creed with its effeminate pity-ethics ” even as he 
has proclaimed “One is either a German or a Christian. One 
cannot be both.” I have little hope that anything which is done 
or said in Great Britain or the United States is likely to affect 
either the assassins or their leaders. Yet the German people as a 
whole do not, and will never, approve of such extreme cruelty and 
even in a dictatorship public opinion is of some account. It is by 
no means impossible, by informing the German people of what 
has happened at Treblinka, Belzec and Sobibor to associate such 
names with an uneasy feeling of shame. They will not believe it 
at first; but if we apply constant repetition, a pattern of doubt 
and questioning can be created; and stories will drift back from 
Eastern Europe which will suggest to them that something horrible 
and degrading has in fact occurred: We can at the same time revise 
our obstinate policy in regard to refugees and inform neutral 
Governments that we shall be willing, in view of these events, to 
relieve them of some at least of the refugees who are fleeing from 
Hitlerism. Such are the positive steps which we can take. They 
are not much: but they are something. 

* * *x * 

Nor can the pity and terror aroused by these events fail to 
purify our own resolve and conduct. It may help us to approach 
the Palestinian problem with greater energy, imagination and 
unselfishness. It will certainly teach us to treat our Jewish fellow- 
citizens with deeper sympathy and to condemn all anti-semitic 
whisperings as ungenerous and uncivilised. And it will remind us 
that there are certain basic principles of humanity, which have 
nothing whatsoever to do with race or creed or class; in regard 
to which we, the great peoples of the Anglo-Saxon stock, have 
reached a very high degree of consciousness and conscience; in 
defence of which during these three sad years of struggle we have 
endured much tribulation ; and in the triumph of which assuredly 
we shall render impossible the recurrence throughout the earth of 
such shameful catacombs as those of Treblinka, Belzec and Sobibor. 
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THE THEATRE 


“The Petrified Forest.” At the Globe Theatre. 


Tuts play by the American writer Robert Sherwood made a stir 
in his own country, and a film version was made which I have not 
seen but I can imagine its being better as a film than play, since 
its effect depends largely on local colour. No doubt in the film 
we were shown the Petrified Forest itself, which in the play is 
some distance away from the gasoline station and -Junch-bar at the 
crossroads in the Arizona desert where the action takes place. The 
Petrified Forest is the playwright’s symbol for the state of life of 
the present inhabitants in that part of Arizona, 1934, now that its 
earlier pioneering days are over, and a hiking writer who turns up 
at the lunch-bar on his way across the continent discovers in the 
waitress daughter of the bar-keeper a young girl who reads poetry 
and paints, and is longing to get away to a richer and more intel- 
lectual life. Her mother was French and France is her dream. It is 
Tchekhov’s “ Moscow!” “Moscow!” of The Three Sisters, but 
where Tchekhov is profoundly poignant with his deep sense of the 
sadness of human aspirations and his insight into human character, 
Mr. Sherwood is just sentimental and superficial. We don’t believe 

" in the girl or the futile wandering writer who gets himself killed 
by a gangster, after altering his insurance policy in her favour so 
that her dream of seeing France may come true. Not for one brief 
instant do they matter, to us or to themselves. Nevertheless, Mr. 
Sherwood evokes a certain atmosphere of the Arizona desert and its 
still half-pioneering life which stirs our curiosity, and he has 
provided some mildly exciting gangster thrills. For the rest many 
a man would be willing to take a trip to the Arizona desert itself 
to see Miss Constance Cummings, who almost makes her part con- 
vincing, while Mr. Owen Nares gives the impression that a real 
living character has strayed into Mr. Sherwood’s play. 


JAMES REDFERN. 
THE CINEMA 


The Newsreels. ‘* The Major and -the Minor.” At the Plaza. 
“ The Big Street.” At the Regal. 

THIS week we are again reminded that the greatest power of the 
whole mammoth apparatus of movie-making lies in the ability 
of the camera to transport us to the scene of great events at the 
living instant of their greatness. A compact little camera up in the 
nose of the second Boston bomber on the Philips factory raid 
brought back a three-minute newsreel pictyre of modern war which 
Hollywood has never equalled in all its years of expensive wrestling 
with fiction rather than with fact. The film begins with the take- 
off and we fly low across the flat lands of East Anglia; over the 
sea the water rushes under us like track under a train ; over Holland 
the countryside is just as one remembers it from a K.L.M. plane 
before the war—the glass-houses, the fragile churches, the wind- 
mills, and long, straight irrigation ditches—but this time the plane 
is so low there is no time to look but time only to get a breathless 
impression, and to notice that for this war-time trip there are many 
other planes rising and banking and falling with us as they fit their 
flight to the undulation of trees and houses or to the sudden 
streaking threat of a factory chimney. In front, the leading Boston 
weaves on and suddenly the factory is on the horizon ahead 
and tracers from our front gunner are streaming out towards the 
Nazi defence posts on the roof. It is only an instant before we 
are past and looking back with the camera to see our bombs explode 
amongst the buildings. A camera in a later bomber shows vast 
destruction beneath great columns of smoke. Back in England we 
see the planes coming in again, the leading Boston badly shot up 
and damaged by a belly-landing. Allied camera-men are these 
days improving upon the early achievements of the Nazis in front- 
line reporting and we have lately seen in the news-reels a sensational 
account by an Australian, Damien Parer, of the horrifying condi- 
tions under which the war is being fought in New Guinea. We 
see the plodding, sweating, begrimed columns of weary men picking 
a way through almost impenetrable jungle in humid heat and pelting 
rain ; we see volleys of shots poured into huts which may conceal 
Japanese, yet the gaunt Australian soldiers seldom see any sign of 
their elusive enemy save in the evidence of wounded men being 
painfully carried to the base by Papuan bearers—four days jolting 
torture before they can reach a hospital bed and proper medical 
care. Never before has the eerie atmosphere of this country of 


steaming mists and lowering skies or the appalling discomfort of - 


war been more forcefully conveyed. 
By contrast the week’s fiction releases are remarkable for riotous 
comedy rather than realism. Apart from the welcome revival of 


Peter the Great at the Tatler (Soviet historical films always manage 
to avoid the musty flavour of the costume-ball which attaches 
itself so faithfully to historical dramas of other origin) the facts 
of life are represented by Ginger Rogers impersonating a twelve- 
year-old guest at a military academy, Jack Benny falling through 
the floors of his derelict residence, and a third film which accom- 
modates a number of characters from the pages of Damon Runyon. 
The last, entitled The Big Street, is the least satisfactory of the 
three but contains some of the best comedy and certainly some of 
the most polished acting. 

The Major and the Minor tells how Ginger Rogers, as a dis- 
illusioned New York scalp masseuse, decides to go back -home to 
mother. At the station she can only scrape up enough for a half- 
fare so she retreats into the ladies rest-room and re-emerges as a 
twelve-year-old. Circumstances, including a night spent sharing a 
sleeping compartment with an avuncular major, render it impossible 
for her to resume adult status (and marry the major) until she has 
suffered the youthful attentions of the cadets of the Wallace Military 
Academy, aroused the jealousy of the Major’s fiancée and wound up 
impersonating her own mother. Miss Rogers and Ray Milland 
(who plays the part of the Major) are at the top of their form and 
the film is beautifully directed and edited, with first-rate perform- 
ances in the supporting parts. Miss Rogers is surely ready for a 
really important part. EDGAR ANSTEY. 

ART 


Nineteenth-Century French Painting: National Gallery. 


PUBLIC interest in good painting has increased astonishingly 
since the beginning of the war. One-man shows, mixed shows, 
travelling shows and stationary shows have been equally popular. 
One result is that English art has been able to blow its own 
trumpet loudly, and in the past two years we have had opportuni- 
ties of seeing more English painting of the nineteenth and twen- 
tieth centuries—in spite of the closing of the national collections— 
than we could ever have seen in previous corresponding periods. 
It is excellent that this should have been so, and it is also excel- 
lent that the present exhibition should be provided before the 
noise of our own trumpet began to seem raucous. As the fore- 
word to the catalogue puts it: “the exhibition will not only give 
pleasure, but will help to dispel the slight mist of provincialism 
which may settle on this country in its present isolation when not 
even the great painting of the past is available to set a_ standard of 
achievement.” It comes as a good time for another reason, too. 
It is the English habit to be fifty years behind the times in the 
appreciation of masterpieces ; and so, though the discerning few 
know roughly what to expect among the flowers of Impressionism 
and nineteenth-centnry French romance at its pictorial best, many of 
the visitors will be seeing many of these pictures for the first time. 

There is no pretence that the collection gives a total or even a 
balanced view of French painting of the century. It overbalances 
on the romantic side (there is nothing by Ingres or David) and 
focuses finally on Cézanne and the Impressionists. ‘The Portrait 
of a Nubian is the only picture with news value. Attributed to 
Gericault, it is a fine painting recently acquired by the National 
Gallery—unrepresentative of that artist, but a pleasure to see. A 
fine Gericault Battle Piece has been added since the opening of 
the show. The pictures by Delacroix are all illuminating: The 
Lion, of wonderful dexterity, the Tasso of wonderful restraint 
and the Sgrdanapalus (study for the Louvre picture) of wonderful 
energy and inventiveness. An Odalisque is a welcome late arrival. 
The Daumiers are small but splendid. Of the Manets Le Bon Bock 
has the most interest and charm; of the Corots, L’Ormes-l’Eglise. 
Seurat’s Bec de Hoc and Sous Bois demonstrate once again that his 
work was one of the chief spurs of modern art, and his early death 
one of its major tragedies. The nine paintings by Cézanne include 
the Tate Gallery Landscape at Aix with its warm Naples yellow 


glow, and the rich-coloured Chateau Noir. All seem to have gained ° 


rather than lost with time, and with retirement in their war-time 
resting places. Those who complain that Renoir’s Blonde is too 
sweet should return and prove that to be merely a deceptive first 
impression. A Sisley snow-scene, Degas interiors (including a 


version of the Jroners, that favourite subject), Boudin beach-scenes ° 


(their charm can be overstressed, the excellence of their work- 
manship cannot), Monet eye-fulls—all are here. Courbet and 
‘Berthe Morisot are in danger of being under-estimated on this 
showing ; the single Jongkind, the Forain and the Gauguin are 
obviously only vague reminders of their artisis’ powers. The 
triumph of Pissarro is a surprise, and an exciting one. The whole 
exhibition is a delight—and salutary. JOHN PIPER. 
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LETTERS TO 
POST-WAR EUROPE 


Sir,—In the multitude of writings and speeches on this subject there 
seems always to be one great assumption, that in post-war Europe there 
must necessarily be a State called Germany, or the German Empire. It 
js not a great assumption to say that if there is, there will be no possibility 
of any settled peace for Europe or for the world. It is no use saying 
vaguely and glibly that the victorious Allies will keep in continual 
existence military, naval and air forces of such power that whoever 
attempts to disturb the peace can be immediately crushed. That would 
mean a world war every fifty years or so, with crushing armaments 
everywhere during the intervening years. What a prospect! 

To prevent that, the Allies must strike at the root of the evil. What 
is that root? It is the immensely efficient military machine which the 
German Empire has built up. A hasty glance at the recent history of 
the German-speaking peoples will, I think, reveal the following facts. 
They are not all of ome_race, and they have not always been a menace 
to the world’s peace. Between the death of Frederick the Great and the 
rise of Bismarck they were divided into a large number of small States, 
quite independent of one another and many of them valuable contributors 
to world civilisation and culture, especially in literature, philosophy and 
music, as the names of Goethe, Schiller, Lessing, Heine, Kant, Bach, 
Beethoven, Mozart and many others show, With the rise of Bismarck to 
power in Prussia these contributions gradually faded away and the 
intellectual forces of the German-speaking peoples were diverted to 
destruction, not creation, but for one brief period their achievements 
rivalled those of the city States of ancient Greece and mediaeval Italy. 


In the roughest and briefest outline their history was something like 
this: Bismarck did not originate, but gave the most practical trend to, 
the idea that the German-speaking tribes were by Nature ordained to 
conquer and rule the world, beginning with Europe. Having attained 
power in Prussia, he set himself to make its army into a most efficient, 
and if possible invincible, offensive military machine. It was not a 
defensive army. No enemy threatened Germany. Within about seven 
years he started three European wars. In 1863, he attacked his weakest 
neighbour, little Denmark, easily conquered it, and annexed two of its 
provinces to Prussia. In 1866 he attacked Austria (then reckoned one of 
the Great Powers of Europe) and conquered it in about seven weeks. He 
annexed none of its territory, but contented himself with deposing Austria 
from the leadership of the South German Federation and putting in its 
place Prussia, the leading Power in the North German States. In 1870 
he inveigled France (then considered the foremost military Power in 
Europe, if not in the world) into war. After about eight months France 
was prostrate at his feet, her Emperor dethroned and in exile; her 
Empire became a republic. 


In 1871 the German Empire was founded at Versailles, in the capital 
of France, amd the King of Prussia became the first German Emperor, 
Since that date the German Empire has become an increasing menace 
to the peace and culture of Europe, and through Europe, to the world. 
It has produced two world wars. Can this be permanently stopped? 
Yes, but only in one way. By breaking up the German Empire into 
its component parts and restoring it:to the condition in which it was 
when it made great contributions to civilisation and culture, as a number 
of small, independent, free States, who were a menace to no one. It 
would not be necessary for the rest of the word to keep huge armed 
forces in existence such as are necessary to prevent a surprise attack by 
a conglomeration of eighty millions of people, secretly armed to the teeth. 
These small States could be carefully and easily checked by a com- 
paratively small force, if they showed any sign of re-uniting or making 
military preparations for offensive war.—Yours faithfully, W.M. Crook. 


“YOUTH AND ALL THAT” 


S1r,—May I say how much I appreciated D. E. Estcourt’s article “ Youth 
and All That”? To separate the citizens of a nation into age groups, 
each requiring special treatment, is a Totalitarian concept which may prove 
dangerous and expensive in a democracy. The true strength of a demo- 
cratic nation lies in the strength of its community life, and any cross section 
of that community must include citizens at every stage from the cradle to 
the grave. We can do more for youth in this country by adopting some 
form of social security such as the Beveridge plan, than by launching out 
into expensive and hastily conceived youth movements. The adoption of 
such a plan would make it possible for the homes of the nation, the true 
unit of its democracy, to be built on a foundation of self-respect, free 
from the squalor and privation which have been responsible for so many 


“precepts, this sense of what God required of him? 


THE EDITOR 


of the evils apparent not only in our youthful citizens. Given secure 

homes and a more equitable system of education, our youth could 

be trusted to take their rightful share in the life of the community.— 

Yours faithfully, Mary McKay. 
Penhurst Fields, Battle, Sussex. 


REGULATION 33B 


S1r,—May a soldier be allowed space in your columns to express 
appreciation of the very frank and open manner in which you have 
conducted the discussions on the great and pressing problem of venereal 
disease treatment? Your correspondent, Miss N. Wheipton, in main- 
taining this high standard, touches on a matter of supreme importance 
when she says that “more constructive guidance for the young soldier 
than is supplied by the offer of a prophylactic packet ” is required. 

The recruits of our Army at home are living under conditions which 
call for most sympathetic treatment. Symptomatic of the modern atncude 
towards sex, young soldiers find all too often the question of venereal 
disease and its attendant causes and effects treated either with furtive 
secrecy or open vulgarity. The opportunities whereby a recruit may 
contract the disease are manifold, mentally from the sudden change to a 
completely new form of life, physically from the ease with whic’: he may 
so often be able to get into trouble on his off-duty evenings. Whilst it 
is all to the good that some form of immediate remedy should be at his 
disposal, the prophylactic packet is essentially a negative palliative. 

Though separated by a decade from being classified as a “ young 
soldier ” I have lived and worked amongst them dor over a year. These 
boys (for we tend to forget that that is really what they are), drawn from 
all sections of the community, are splendid lads of whom we may be 
justly proud. Their moral level, speaking generally, is fundamentally 
good. But the immoral and the ignorant are always present, The 
education which the Army medical authorities provide for them could be 
enormously reinforced, both before they have actually joined up and 
whilst they are in the Army. The country owes it to these young 
soldiers to-take every active precaution to ensure that they receive in 
advance full information and instruction, for however much is being done 
at the moment it is certainly not enough.—Yours faithfully, 

London. CORPORAL. 


RELIGION IN THE SCHOOLS 


Str,—Lord David Cecil and others affirm, with a confidence which I 
wish I could at least understand, that the acceptance of what are called 
Christian ethics, a very exacting code, depends on the holding of a 
conception of the universe and man’s place in it taught us by Christ 
and transmitted to the Christian Church. How it is then that the essen- 
tials of so-called Christian ethics have been known and accepted by many 
who knew nothing of Christ or the Christian Church? 

Let me cite some extracts from the ethical confession of one such: 
“T made a covenant with mine eyes ; how then should I look upon a 
maid? Foy what is the portion of God from above? .. . Is it not calamity 
to the unrighteous, and disaster to the workers of iniquity? Doth he 
not see my ways, and number all my steps? .. . If mine heart have been 
enticed unto a woman, and I have laid wait at my neighbour’s door: 
then let my wife grind unto another, and ket others bow down upon 
her; For that were an heinous crime .. . fpr it is a fire that consumeth 
unto destruction, and would root out all mine increase. If I did despise 
the cause of my maMservant or of my maidservant when they con- 
tended, what then shall I do when God rseth up? ... Did not He that 
made me in the womb make him? .. . If I have withheld the poor from 
their desire, or have caused the eyes of the widow to fail; or have eaten 
my morsel alone. . . If I have seen any perish for want of clothing, 
or that the needy had want of oovering. . . . If I lifted up my hand 
against the fatherless because I saw my help in the gate: then let my 
shoulder fall from the shoulder-blade. . . . For calamity from God was 
a terror to me and by reason of His: excellency I could do nothing. 
If I have made gold my hope. ... If I rejoiced at the destruction of him 
that hated me, or lifted up myself when evil found him (yea I suffered 
not my mouth to sin by asking his life with a curse),” and so on. 

I give only a few extracts from the thirty-first chapter, omitting the 
earlier self-justification. Does the morality set forth here differ very 
essentially from that of the Sermon on the Mount?. Must we, as the 
Christian Church once taught, regard these virtues in Job as splendid 
vices? Whence did Job, or the author of the Book of Job, derive these 
I think largely 
from the human heart, and, as the texts about adultery suggest, from 
the experience of life, seeing what are the results of their neglect. I 
cannot bring myself to believe that a voice from Sinai or any other 





 —————— 
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mount could speak with authority that found no echo in the human 
neart, if we did not say inwardly “ Yes, that is true. I had not thought 
of it. I could not live up to it, but it is true.” That, I believe, is what 
is meant when it is said: “He spake as one having authority and not 
as the Scribes and Pharisees.” If one begins to accept on authority 
taboos to which the heart gives no sanction, one is on a path which 
leeds to clean and urclean foods, touchable and untouchable human 
beings, sacrilege and Sabbatarianism, and other bondage from which it 
is the work of the great spiritual teacher to deliver tormented humanity. 
There is also truth in the contention put rather dogmatically by Bernard 
Shaw in the introduction to Pygmalion, that Salvationist Christianity, 
‘I believe, therefore I am saved,” has gone with singularly little 
regard for such exacting ethics as those of Job. The Victorian was a 
more Christian age, at least a more church-going age, than ours. Could 
many employers of labour in factories or of domestic servants boast as 
Job does? Did not even Wilberforce vote for the Six Acts, so that 
Cobbett includes among the things he was glad to miss in America, 
Wilberforce: “ No Wilberforce, think of that! ” 

Is it really contemplated that our schools are to be staffed only 
by those who are prepared to teach, not only the ethics of Job or the 
Sermon on the Mount, which, however exacting, yet speak for them- 
selves (the great Lord Salisbury found them incompatible with every 
profession which men follow, and indeed it must be difficult to be a 
stockbroker and a Christian, to sell to others shares because you think 
they are going down), but also with entire conviction the whole body 
of dogmas, historical and metaphysical, which constitute Christian ortho- 
doxy. If so, I venture to think we shall either provoke a wave of 
militant secularism such as we have seen in Catholic countries, but 
never known here of any importance, or if we succeed by the threat 
of unemployment excepg for the orthodox, we shall produce a crop 
of servile hypocrites—Yours, &c., 

Edinburgh. H. J. C. GRIERSON. 


CONTROL OF THE POLICE 


S1r,—A cold, soulless machine for the detection and prevention of crime 
or the warm helpful strong right arm of the Chief Constable and his 
Force? That is the struggle now proceeding between the country towns 
of England and the Home Secretary, the towns which have giveh England 
her character and independence. Whitehall officials have never under- 
stood civic administration in the provinces. To them a policeman deals 
with crime only. We know that our Chief Constable and his Force are 
part of the civic life of the town; efficient in the prevention of crime, but 
ready to assist in any emergency called into the intimate counsels of the 
city fathers to help in times of crisis. 

During war the Chief Constable organises the air raid wardens’ 
service and in many towns is in charge of all Civil Defence activities. He 
and the members of his Force act as the strong elder brother to the 
people in their many war-time problems, particularly after air raids. The 
need for co-operation with the military is now used as the excuse to wipe 
out borough police forces and secure one force for each county. The 
inadequacy of the excuse has been proved already. In this corner of 
England Dunkirk was a classic example of police co-operation with the 
military. The police, including special constables and police resérves, 200 
of them in Ramsgate alone, worked night and day in close collaboration 
with the naval and military forces in disembarking and evacuating scores 
of thousands of troops. Sea, road and rail transport were involved, and it 
is difficult to imagine a greater test (other than actual invasion) of 
collaboration between police and naval and military authorities. 

No case has been or can be made for wiping out the police forces of 
provincial boroughs. The people and local authorities all over the country 
must be on their guard, or one day they may wake up to the realisation 
that overnight, with the war as an excuse, local councils which have 
been the background of our democracy have ceased to exist.—I am, &c., 

HARCOURT SAMUEL (Rev.). 
Chairman Civil Defence Committee, Ramsgate. 
Mayor’s Parlour, Ramsgate. 


ROOM FOR JEWS 


Sir,—With reference to Mrs. Dugdale’s article in your issue of Decem- 
ber 11th, I should like to draw your attention to the fact that not only 
the Polish Jewry is being ruthlessly exterminated by the Nazis, but that 
Jews from all occupied countries are being transported to Poland, where 
they are put to death under the appalling conditions Mrs. Dugdale 
describes. The order given by Himmler, the S.S. chief, was: “Am 
I Januar 1943 muss Deutschland judenrein sein.” (Germany must be 
free of Jews on Ist January, 1943.) 

What are the United Nations going to do about this? In my opinion, 
the declaration made by the International Federation of Trades Unions 
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will come as a shock to most German workers not in contact with under- 
ground movements. It has taken six months for news of this new Nazi 
barbarism to reach the public through the free Press of the United 
Nations ; and probably no mention of this outrage has as yet been made 
in the German or German-controlled Press, so that the German public 
must be largely uninformed. 

With regard to Mrs. Dugdale’s proposal that, amongst other countries, 
Palestine should open its frontiers to those who have escaped from the 
terror, I should like to point out that: 

1. Palestine can at the most harbour two million more Jews. 

2. The Arabs are already disturbed lest the promises made to them 
by Lawrence of Arabia should be forgotten completely in the sudden 
interest in the Jews aroused by their present suffering throughout the 
occupied countries. 

All these are factors to be borne in mind by all those “ that pass by.”— 
Yours faithfully, I. FRANK. 

Tors Hotel, Lynmouth, N. Devon. 


FUNERAL WASTE 


Sir,—In his article Professor Hermann Levy says: “Funerals should be 
standardised, and democratic equality should be regarded as a fitting 
honour to the dead. . . . Cemeteries should be of a dignified simplicity ; 
so should crosses and headstones.” It may be of interest to your readers 
to know that one branch of the Protestant Church—the Moravian—has 
always marked such “ democratic equality” in the private burial-grounds 
which it possesses by ordaining that the headstones on graves shall be 
all of the same size. These are approximately 3 feet x 14 feet and are 
laid flat. The inscriptions include only the name, date of death and age 
of the deceased. One person only is buried in each grave. 

This custom is one which symbolises not only that democratic equality 
for which Professor Levy pleads, but is one which also imparts a dignified 
simplicity to the cemetery or burial ground. There is no comparison 
between such a burial ground and any public cemetery which is not in 
favour of the former. The Moravian burial-ground at 381 King’s Road, 
Chelsea, may always be seen by anyone who is interested—Yours, &c., 

Moravian Church, Priory Road, Hornsey, N.8. Lewis J. BRITTON. * 


BETWEEN SCHOOL AND UNIVERSITY 


Sir,—I am sorry that you should question the desirability of practical 
experience of the world coming beween school and university It has 
been my lot, during the last thirty-five years, to interview endless men 
just down from the university. If there is one clear impression left upon 
my mind it is that they would probably have derived even greater 
benefit from their ume at college, and most certainly have been better 
equipped for life had they had a little experience of the rough and 
tumble of the world for six, or even three, months, preferably in business, 
between school and university. 

So convinced am I of this that I have impressed upon parents who 
have consulted me that I regard it as a positive handicap for boys to 
pass from the sheltered and restricted life of school, where everyone 
ministers to their wants, to the sheltered but less restricted existence 
of the university without first learning what it is to have to fend for 
themselves in a workaday sphere of life-—Yours, &c., 

40 Museum Street, London, W.C. 1. STANLEY UNWIN. 


REMOVE THESE EYESORES 


S1r,—There are a great many advertisements and advertisement hoardings 
all over the country. They are a hideous feature of the English scene. 
They use up quantities of metal, timber and paper at a time when 
metal, timber and paper are badly needed for other purposes, Their 
purpose is to induce people to buy things. Government appeals to every- 
one to reduce purchases to the minimum. Is there a single sound 
argument for their continued existence?—Yours faithfully, 
Norton Malton, Yorkshire. R. G. Marriott. 


A MISPRINTED FIGURE 

Sir,—Mr. Falk criticised Sir Willam Beveridge’s scheme, but “ Janus” 
made a personal attack on Mr. Falk. On page 567, the article “ Beveridge 
Afterthoughts ” says that Sir Farquhar Buzzard’s estimate of sickness 
and disability costs the coutitry £3,000,000. On page 576 Mr. Aikin- 
Sneath says £300,000,000. I am afraid some of your contributors are 
rather muddle-headed.—Yours faithfully, x. ¥. &. 

Gloucester. 

[The figure is, of course, £300,000,000. We much regret the misprint, 
—Epb., The Spectator. ]} 


(For “Country Life” see page 606.) 


Postage on this issue: Inland and Overseas, td. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


** Rufus ’”’ 


Rufus Isaacs—1860-1914. By his son, The Marquess of Reading, K.C. 
(Hutchinson. 15s.) 
For a son to write his father’s life has at any rate the advantage 
that he is likely to command accurate information of his family 
origin and early days. Rufus Isaacs was born in 1860, the fourth 
of nine children of a prosperous Jewish fruit-broker. Other Chief 
Justices have come from humbler homes. Lord Tenterden was 
the son of a barber at Canterbury. But the barber did what the 
fruit-broker did not—provide his son with the best education he 
could afford. Young Isaacs was sent to two Jewish academies, and 
for a few months to University College School. When he was 14 
his education was thought sufficient, and he was put into the 
paternal business, where he was a complete failure. When he 
was just 16 he was sent to sea, though the popular story that he 
“ran away to sea” is unfounded. A year on a sailing ship before 
the mast, out to Rio de Janeiro, thence to Calcutta, and Back to 
England, was a strenuous experience. When he next went to 
Calcutta ; 44 years later, he was welcomed with the thunders of the 
Salute to the Viceroy. Fate has rarely achieved such a 7epirereva. 

There followed three more unprofitable years at the fruit busi- 
ness, and four years, ending in bankruptcy, on the Stock Exchange. 
At last, aged 25, he began his real career by joining the Middle 
Temple as a student. To do that, as he had no academic quali- 
fication, involved scraping up some Latin for the entrance examina- 
tion. He was called to the Bar in November, 1887, succeeded 
rapidly to an ever increasing practice, and took silk in April, 1898. 
Lord Reading says he was “the youngest silk in terms of length of 
call ever created.” In fact Sir William Follett had a more preco- 
cious record: not to mention Lord Chancellor Hardwicke, who 
was made Solicitor-General less than five years after his call to 
the Bar! So that is an inaccuracy: to call one of the City judges 
“The Common Sergeant” (p. 68) may only point to carelessness in 
proof-reading. 

There is a popular illusion, fostered by the cheap Press, that 
“reat lawyers” are those who habitually defend murderers, or 
appear in sensational cases. Lord Reading can hardly share this 
illusion, but it looks as if he had tried to make a “ popular” book 
by appealing to those who do entertain it. One can think of no 
other reason for ten pages being expended on an account of a sordid 
murder trial, and six more on a divorce case of no moment, except 
that the petitioner was a Baronet and the co-respondent a Peer. 
The space given to this sort of thing is unfortunate for two reasons. 
Firstly, it makes this “ Life” unnecessarily lengthy. In the 280 
pages of this volume, Rufus Isaacs has only just got to be Lord 
Chief Justice, and Lord Reading, at the age of 54. A second volume 
of the remaining 21 years of his life, and of his career as Ambas- 
sador, Viceroy, and Marquess, is promised at the end of it. 
Secondly, this method of appeal to “the more cultivated portion 
of the ignorant” gives a very misleading idea of Rufus Isaacs’s 
practice. He did sometimes appear in cases that would be reported 
with heavy headlines ; but on the whole, his work was of a solid 
and serious sort. 

He was a very good and accomplished advocate. But he was 
never a learned lawyer, though he had to argue some cases inter 
@pices juris. Principles and precedents were no doubt supplied to 
him by his learned and industrious “ devil,” who has since had a 
distinguished career as a Judge of the High Court. And Isaacs 
had the power to understand and make good use of the ammunition. 
With his brethren of the Bar his popularity was that of a charming 
gentleman, and ever-pleasant companion. After -Isaacs started as 
a law student the one misfortune of his private life seems to have 
been his wife’s persistent ill-health. Of his public and_ political 
career, the one misfortune was “the Marconi scandal.” Lord 
Reading devotes some 50 tedious pages to that episode. They 
remind one how dirty a business political rancour can be, and inci- 
dentally how futile a tribunal can be provided by a Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons. The contrast between its in- 
efficiency and the speedy and impartial working of the judicial 
tribunal which more recently investigated the conduct of a Minister 
is striking. 

At the end of this volume Rufus Isaacs has only just become 
Lord Chief Justice. He did not hold that office long enough to 
make his name as a great judge. One may doubt if he would ever 
have been able to do so. Lord Reading’s last pages indicate that 
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his father had little or no enthusiasm for the work of the Bench, 
and it was too late for him to hope to become learned in the law. 
If the fruit-broker had fulfilled a parent’s first duty to a clever son, 
possibly the name of Lord Reading as a Judge might have been 
almost as illustrious as that of Lord Mansfield. 

The chief defect of this pious volume is that it is too long. Barry 
O'’Brien’s Life of Lord Russell of Killowen, and Sir Henry Cunning- 
ham’s Life of Lord Bowen, might have provided models of a briefer, 
and more artistic, sufficiency. FRANK MACKINNON. 


Nelson’s Letters 


The Nelson Touch; An Anthology of Lord Nelson’s Letters. By 
Clemence Dane. (Heinemann. 15s.) 


THE great store of Nelson’s letters is contained in Sir Harris 
Nicolas’ seven volumes. They have as yet hardly been made the 
subject of a careful study; they are seldom read. Mr. C. S. Fores- 
ter’s chapter in his Nelson contains the only mature evaluation of 
the letters and despatches considered as revealing the Admiral’s 
personality, and his book is essential to any real appreciation of 
this anthology. 

Miss Dane has brought a novelist’s eye to the selection of each 
portion of each letter. The effect is singularly vivid. The Admir- 
al’s moods and tastes are well revealed, if not his actions. Each 
sentence breathes simplicity and the utter absence of self-conscious- 
ness. He had high histrionic talent, as is displayed in his letters 
to the Bashaw of Tripoli. “Buonaparte’s tongue,” he wrote to the 
Grand Vizir, “is that of a serpent oiled. Nothing shall be wanting 
on my part to frustrate the designs of this common disturber of 
the human race.” Dictating swiftly in his cabin in the ‘ Vanguard’ 
in Palermo harbour, he would give full rein to his immediate and 
unrealised sense of drama. “For I never believed that your High- 
ness would say a word that was not most strictly true: a lie is 
impossible for a true Mussulman to tell—at least I had always 
believed so.” With speed and with a nervous mounting gusto he 
traced his sentiments. “The Russian Admiral has a polished out- 
side, but the bear is close to the skin. The Turk is our brother.” 

In his personal contacts he would swing between a glowing 
hero-worship and depreciation. “I shall not talk of Sir John Orde,” 
so began his easy, searing phrases, “ who must be the richest Admiral 
that ever England saw. He will torment the Admiralty enough. 
How should he know HOW to behave: he never was at sea?” 
Throughout his later correspondence, with the exception of one 
range of letters, there is constantly this note of urgency. “The 
d——d Pilots have run the ‘Raisonnable’ aground: take care of scant 
winds in sands.” It is seen again in Nelson’s exclamations when 
he learned that the information given him at St. Lucia as to the 
French Fleet was false. “Oh! General Brereton! General 
Brereton!” His words slipped on to the paper. It is like over- 
hearing conversation by turns wild and hurt and generous, and 
always free. Among the letters printed in this volume is an appeal 
to the Admiralty in favour of Captain Layman whose ship had 
been stranded on the Spanish coast. It is characteristic of that 
whole-hearted and efficacious generosity to his chosen subordinates 
which made Lord Nelson so beloved. The Admiral’s mind had 
all his life a galloping romantic innocence. “ Not for all the world,” 
he wrote to Lord Spencer in connexion with the duel between the 
*Foudroyant ’ and the ‘ Guillaume Tell,’ “ would I rob any man of 
a sprig of laurel—much less my children of the ‘ Foudroyant’! I 
love her as fond father a darling child, and glory in her deeds.” He 
was singularly unsoiled by experience. It is not correct to des- 
cribe his deliberate and heroic frame of mind as childlike. Yet 
his petulance is that of a man who had never known the undertow 
of human character. It is curious that the one great figure in 
the English scene from whom he was collaterally descended should 
have been Sir Robert Walpole. 

He had a warm affectionateness, unconsidered in its expression. 
“TI beg,” wrote Nelson when young Captain Parker died after the 
attack upon Boulogne, “that his hair may be cut off and given to 
me; it shall remain and be buried with me.” Miss Dane points 
out with accuracy that the Admiral’s style was always much affec- 
ted by the personality of his correspondent, and it is remarkable 
how swiftly he became attuned to his idea of Emma Hamilton. 
In this anthology it is the domestic side of his passionate devotion 
which is most in evidence, the colloquies on the poop at Merton, 
the fond husbandly love, the household care. The celebrated 
letter from the ‘ Victory’ off Plymouth is printed here. “However, 
I have got clear of Portland, and have Cawsand Bay and Torbay 
under the lee. I intreat, my dear Emma, that you will cheer up: 
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and we will look forward to many, many happy years, and be 
surrounded by our children’s children.” 

Another view is presented in a note for which space is not 
found. “ But forgive me, I know my Emma, and don’t forget you 
had once a Nelson, a friend, a dear friend, but, alas! he has his 
misfortune. He has lost his best friend, his only friend, his only 
love. Don’t forget him, poor fellow.” Singularly limpid, and with 
a perfect clarity, we have in volume after volume of his letters 
a mirror of the personality of our greatest admiral. 

Davip MATHEW. 


India and the West 


My India, My West. By Krishnala! Shridharani. With an Introduction 
by Louis Bromfield. (Gollancz. 12s. 6d. 

Tuts book was written principally to interpret India to America, 
but it should be read by everyone who is anxious to learn what India 
is thinking today. As Louis Bromfield says, the author has pre- 
sented India through the eyes of an Indian but in the idiom of an 
American, and so the people in it, their background, their customs 
and their traditions, become human and real. 

Dr. Krishnalal Shridharani is a Hindu of the same caste as 
Mahatma Gandhi. He was born in a little Gujarat village in 1911, 
and he describes intimately his home life, his boyhood, his school- 
mates and his parents. A more attractive picture of life in a middle- 
class Hindu family would be hard to find. After leaving school, he 
went to Gandhi’s ashram at Ahmedabad, where, like a number of 
students, he was put in prison for taking part in the civil dis- 
obedience movement. But the ordeal was not very severe; the 
prisoners were sent up to Nasik for the hot weather, and he spent 
some of his time in writing a love-poem for his English warder! 
After his release he attended classes at Shantiniketan, Rabindranath 
Tagore’s famous academy, and then took ship to America in order to 
complete his education at Columbia University. We need scarcely 
be surprised at the distorted ideas that Americans have about India 
when we read of the queer assortment of Indians whom Dr. Shri- 
dharani came across there. Most of them were charlatans, like Swami 
Sulaiman, with his twenty-five dollar courses in Yogic Breathing, 
or Princess Sobrawallah, with her secret recipe for cooking Bombay 
duck. At his first dinner party, Dr. Shridharani was puzzled to find 
a coil of rope lying on the drawing-room floor; but the mystery 
was solved when his hostess solemnly announced, “And now our 
distinguished guest from India, that land of mystery, will perform 
the rope-trick.” India is always to the man in the street a land of 
mystery ; even hair tonics are advertised as made in India. 

Dr. Shridharani devotes much of his book to a comparison 
between oriental and occidental culture, and his remarks upon the 
difference between Indian and Eurgpean music and painting are 
particularly illuminating. The old masters in India, he says, hardly 
ever painted from models, seeing little beauty in western painters’ 





* Two successes that cannot fail to 
prove acceptable Christmas gifts. 


o Apple Acre 


Another large edition of Adrian Bell’s universally 
welcomed book has been rushed through and is 
just available. A further edition is printing for 
the January rush—making nearly 30,000 in all. 


oglory Hin Farm 


Clifton Reynolds’ story of his farming adventures 
looks like becoming a permanent institution—yet 
another reprint is scheduled, and a sequel [Glory 
Hill Farm—2nd Year] is coming in January. 


each 7s. 6d. net 
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painstakingly accurate and photographic compositions. The 
Hindu artist illuminates reality through metaphysical flights. So, 
too, he defends what some western thinkers have called the negative 
quality of Hindu reasoning. The Hindu philosopher does not 
display the arrogance 6f creating God in man’s image, yet he does 
not dismiss the unknown as unreal. Both western and eastern 
minds are engaged in tracking down reality ; but the former is intent 
on the physical, and the latter on the metaphysical. 

As regards politics, the author is naturally an ardent Hindu 
nationalist. His heroes are Gandhi, Nehru, Tagore and Abdul 
Ghaffar Khan, of all of whom he gives striking pen-portraits. He is 
a firm believer in the philosophy of non-violence, of which he 
furnishes an interesting exposition. His views on the political situa- 
tion are particularly worth studying, though he does not realise the 
lively fears feit by the Mahommedans that their national religion and 
culture is in danger of being swamped under a Hindu régime ; it is 
a great pity that American readers see India almost exclusively 
through Hindu eyes. He willingly admits that there are good Indian 
States, such as Mysore, Travancore and Baroda, though he is rightly 
severe upon the Indian princes who squander their subjects’ money 
on extravagant visits to Europe. He emphasises the fact that India 
has no quarrel with the English people ; her fight is with exploiters, 
native or foreign. “Indians, at home and abroad, want to fight 
for democracy, but to fight as free men, as equal allies of the Ang!o- 
American Powers.” 

It is an ungrateful task to point out faults in this attractive work, 
but occasionally the author allows his sense of the picturesque to 
run away with him. I cannot believe that when an Indian went to 
a mission hospital the missionaries refused to get out the iodine 
until he was baptised, or that during the retreat from Burma 
separate roads were reserved for those wearing trousers. Nor is 
it true to say that the Gaikwar of Baroda nearly lost his throne for 
“not bowing low enough to the King,” or that during the riots of 
1930 scores of Hindu women fell as “ soft jonquil targets ” to British 
bullets. Nor did the judge, when sentencing Nehru, shout or 
“pound his gavel.” H. G. RAWLINSON. 


‘‘Far-flung Headline ”’ 


Retreat to Victory. By A'lan Michie. (Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d.) 
HERE is a book, written by an eminent and intelligent American 
journalist, to dispel any belief among his countrymen that the 
British are fighting this war with monocles, from behind club-bars. 
As correspondent for the Time-Life-Fortune group, Mr. Michie 
followed most of our campaigns in the Middle East during 1941—the 
Libyan counter-dance, Syria, Persia, Iraq. After passing through 
India, and Malaya, he was crossing the Pacific on his way home to 
America when the Japanese attacked. He was one of the first 
journalists to see the havoc at Pearl Harbour. It did him little good. 
The local U.S. censorship was as starched as anything against 
which he had vainly railed in Cairo. 

Freedom from the restraints of cable-rates and page-space is 
an intoxication that few foreign correspondents can resist. In their 
books, verbosity too often blurs all crispness of impression, or 
shrewdness of comment. Confronted by such monuments of wordi- 
ness as “ Retreat to Victory,” and yet anxious to do justice to its 
many virtues, how can the unhappy reviewer stifle his nostalgia 
for an old-fashioned brevity in the reporting of war—Captaia 
Walton’s immortal despatch, for instance, after Passaro: “ Sir,—We 
have taken and destroyed all the Spanish ships and vessels that were 
on the coast, the number as per margin. . . .”? 

Mr. Michie’s competent narrative is too often disfigured by 
clichés: Mr. Jinnah is “well dressed”; regiments are 
“swanky”; the late King Ghazi of Iraq is, inevitably, “ sports- 
loving, speed-crazy.” Yet these tiresome coruscations cannot hide 
Mr. Michie’s native sense. He has strong views, which he is not 
afraid to express. He considers, for instance, that we are laying 
up for ourselves a store of trouble in Syria by perpetuating French 
dominion there. He will not dismiss the possibility of the Persian 
tribesmen—who are apparently far from disarmed—stabbing us 
in the back at some embarrassing moment. 

The main value of Retreat to Victory must lie in the picture it 
gives America of the appalling difficulties which until recently con- 
fronted the British farces in the Middle East. For the English 
public it constitutes as useful a handbook as I know on the land 
campaigns outside Europe, until Rommel’s final attempt to break 
through at El Alamein last September. Inevitably it suffers from 
the glorious transformation of the last few weeks, which has rele- 
gated the principal props on Mr. Michie’s stage to the box-room 
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of history. But as a survey of the first three years of war in the 
Mediterranean, it can be warmly recommended to the patient reader 
excavation. Simon Harcourt-SMITH. 


A Pilot Saved 


By Flight-Lieut. William Simpson, D.F.C, 


who has a taste for 


One of Our Pilots Is Safe 

Hamish Hamilton. 7s. 6d. 
One needs to be very guarded about this book, for it would be 
easy to be carried away into sentimentality by the circumstances of 
its writing. To be, therefore, as matter-of-fact and objective as 
its author—Flight-Lieut. Simpson was a regular officer ot the peace- 
time Air Force, and on the ovtbreak of war automatically proceeded 
to France as a member of one of our exiguous strength of Battle 
Bomber squadrons based round about Rheims, and grandiloquently 
termed the A.A.S.F., “ Advanced Air Striking Force.” 

The atmosphere of that nightmare time—*“ nightmare’ because 
it was known by almost everyone out there to be a tragic farce—is 
accurately caught by the author, and is of absorbing interest. 

In May of 1940 the storm burst, and the real stuff started— 
within a day of the time that had been foreseen by our higher 
Intelligence. The “Battles” mounting one  forward-firing 
machine-gun (at a time when the fighter aircraft of each side 
were using eight or more machine-guns or several cannon, were 
sent in bombing troop-columns and bridges. Says the writer, 
“the losses among fighter pilots—al! honour to their skill—were 
small. Those of the bomber crews were very large.” They 
were. The writer was shot down in flames on the first day of the 
beginning of the German break-through, and was pinned in his 
cockpit while quantities of his flesh were burnt off him. The un- 
stressed and unemotional recording of this makes almost unbearable 
reading. He then spent nearly the next two years of his life 
in various hospitals in unoccupied France, semi-blinded, semi- 
crippled, sometimes being treated with marked harshness, more often 
with marked kindness and sensitiveness. He eventually learnt 
enough French to be on terms of cordial friendship with countless 
French folk, not only his ward-mates, but with the population of 
French towns where he was allowed to walk about in perfect free- 
dom. The result is one of the most important and moving books 
of war-experiences yet published. 

For those of us to whom “la France éternelle” is a reasoned 
hope as well as a blind faith, it brings authentic reassurance. On 
one of the last days of tie retreat a very old French peasant, seeing 
his country overrun for the second (or maybe the third) time in his 
life-time, uttered to me the profound remark, “JI nous faut de 
l’éspoir, il nous faut du courage ”—a sentence in the great tradition if 
ever there was one. It is important to know, from someone who 
has been so very much more recently in touch with them, that this 
is still the prevailing mood, nearly three years later, with the majority 
of the population of France. The writer’s own development of mind 
is illustrated (almost unconsciously) in the course of the book. The 
rather captious young man who didn’t think much of the town 
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of Nantes in the early days of the war (Nantes possesses some of the 
glories of French architecture) is a very different young man from 
the sensitive and intellectually alive young man who is the writer 
of the book’s last pages. And he, having obviously very little train. 
ing in professional writing, has fallen back on the method of sim- 
plicity, truthfulness, and reliance on observed impressions. As a 
result, the style is flawless, H. G. 


Fiction 
By Ilya Ehrenburg. Translated from the Russian 
(Hutchinson. 10s. 6d.) 


The Fall of Paris. 

by Gerard Shelley. 
To commit a novel, which by its form asserts itself to be a 
free work of imagination, outright from before its first appearance 
to the uses of propaganda, is to offend against it seriously, some 
writers in this island will think ; but Russian novelists have accep-~ 
ted the harnessing of their talents to the State and to its expe 
diencies, and so it is possible that Ilya Ehrenburg will find nothing 
odd in the presentation this week to English readers of his new 
novel, The Fall Of Paris. It is the Stalin Prize Novel of 1942, it 
comes to us crowned and blessed by M. Maisky, and was ushered 
in by the B.B.C. in the eight o’clock news on the morning of 
Premier Stalin’s birthday. 

Now all of this may be very nice and courteous, but it is 
irrelevant, and tells the average intelligent reader nothing of what 
he really wants to know about a new piece of creative writing. In 
any case, there is no doubt that The Fall Of Paris will do very 
well on its own steam, for it is a very good novel, and it comes 
to us in a period of bad novels; it is iike a swallow in winter, and 
will receive all the consideration due to such a visitant. Moreover, 
it deals on a large scale, and as no other novelist of any nationality 
has yet tried to, with the most gigantic of contemporary tragedies— 
the collapse and humiliation of France. It is a very ambitious 
book, and, without resorting to hyperbole, it can be said to justify 
a large measure of its ambition. It opens in Rue Cherche- Mids 
the studio of an obscure and peaceful painter in the early spring 
of 1936, and it ends in the same studio on 14th July, 1940. Within 
that crowded span of time it takes us all over Paris and here and 
there in France, up and down the agitated social scale ; it shows us 
the public actions and the private anxieties, sins and dreams of a 
great crowd of characters; and in close relation to these picked 
machinators and victims, it endeavours to reveal to us in its process 
that decay and “ dilapidation”"—to use de Saint Exupéry’s word— 
which hereafter we must view as one of the bitterest calamities of all 
history. 

The book is packed, as it had to be, with disaster, disillusion- 
ment and sorrow ; and if it contains the seeds of a far-away, general 
hope—in its simple presentation of the courage and the detached 
generosity of some of the young, some of that generation hitherto 
supposed by its elders everywhre to be no good, to be “ degenerate” 
—it attempts no personal consolations. It is nowhere cheap, and it 
is not sensational. What the author has seen and has to record 
surpasses comment and exclamation; he lets events and people 
speak faithfully for themselves—and it is indeed wonderful that, 
standing still so near his enormous theme, and writing necessarily 
out of fresh and painful emotion, he manages to be so honest, so 
steady, and so fair, almost kind, to those terrible personal weak- 
nesses and dishonesties which brought down ruin on the most 
civilised and intelligent people in the world. 

There are a great many excellent character sketches ; as it deals 
closely with historical events, it is to some extent a roman 4 clef, 
and those public men who, disguised, are impressed into the 
text of the story, are presented with a just restraint, with an 
understanding of their sentimentalities, their blindnesses, and their 
fatal French individualism which is firm and effective, but also mer- 


ciful. But with the obscure characters who are the tragedy’s real 
victims—the works engineer, the actress girl, the two children 
of the successful politician, the detached, peaceful painter— 
the author is at his best, although with them, particularly 
with the last, he loses a little his sense of French character, 
and reveals himself as a Russian novelist, thereby gaining 


certain variations of mood and thought which enrich the whole 
work. So that although one is reminded sometimes, by the book’s 
shape and its theme, of the later work of Roger Martin du Gard, 
and sometimes of Jules Romains, such comparison would be mainly 
technical, for psychologically the book reflects light that is not 
French, and lacking something of French precision, immediacy, 
and penetration, is compensatorily gentle and touched with lyricism. 
But if the author is not French, he knows and loves Paris through 
and through ; and Paris shines, living and lovely, on page after 
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one guinea will be awarded to the sender oj the first correct 
ord to be opened after noon on Tuesday week. Envelopes 
should be received not later than first post that day and must bear the word 
“Crossword,” the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 2}d. stamp. Solutions must be on 
the form below. and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. The solution and the 


name of the winner wili be published in the following tssue.] 
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solution of this week's crossu 

















ACROSS “The man who never alters his 

3. Alias February * colaien - + « « breeds —— of the 
/ ary. 

5s. Not an accountant, though checks ; ” (Blake.) i. aa, saad 4 

figures. 19. Lyrically associated with pale nands. 


22. They go to people’s heads. 

23. They dug Ophelia’s grave. 

26. To a Companion of Honour in little. 
27. Belonging to zero. 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD No. 196 


9. Almost more bird-like. 

10. It’s a shot on the table. 

12. Cupid’s laughing stock. 

13. Where to hear a heterodyne. 

14. Rod of correction. 

17. What not to do to the pitch. 

20. On Browning’s bottle label. 

21. Shades that may be palest. 

24. This man isn’t a huntsman, he 
reckons. 

25. Rile actor for a change. 

28. Walk awkwardly, I would follow. 

29. Worm mixed up with the root. 

30. Direst step. 

31. Not male vans, evidently 


DOWN 


No handy way to behave. 

Cyril's disguise. 

A rich, but probably wet, man. 
The winning colour. 

O I'd squeal for her. 

It’s malignant on the left. 

The right flavour is required here. 
11. They are heard three at a time. 
15. Supporter of the Diet of Worms. 
16. His occupation is very much an in- 
and-out affair. 
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SOLUTION ON JANUARY 8th 


The winner of Crossword No. 196 is F. D. MERRALLS, Lynchmere 
Green, Haslemere, Surrey. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


THE NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 
LIMITED 


ANNUAL MEETING 











THE 117th annual general meeting of the proprietors of The National 
Bank of Scotland, Limited, was held in the bank’s head office on 17th 
instant, Colonel Sir Denald W. Cameron, of Lochiel, K.T., C.M.G.,-the 
deputy governor of the bank presiding. 
THE BaNK’s ACCOUNTS 

Turning now to the accounts for the year ended October 31st last it 
will be observed that the profits at £257,000, with the balance of £92,000 
brought forward, together £349,000, provide ample funds for the divi- 
dends which absorb £98,000 net, while allocations amounting to no less 
than £160,000 have been made as detailed in the report—including 
£85,000 credited to contingent fund and £50,000 to the staff pension 
fund—a balance of £91,000 being carried forward to the current year. 
All bad and doubtful debts have been fully provided for as_ well as 
taxation, rebate: and interest. 


THE BANK’s LIABILITIES. 


Notes in circulation have reached a new high peak of £6,889,000, an 
increase of £1,600,000 since November Ist, 1941. These unprecedented 
figures furnish striking evidence of the colossal sums being expended by 
the various supply and production departments chiefly on wages in respect 
of war work. They also suggest that notes are not being returned to the 
coffers of the bank as quickly as they should be and while it is not easy 
to obtain proof of hoarding of notes, it is to be feared that this un- 
desirable and unnecessary practice is being indulged in to some extent. 
It is very important that all money not required for reasonable needs 
should be’ paid in forthwith to the banks or invested in one or other 
of the various forms of Government securities which are available to all. 

The deposits stand at £55,709,000, an increase of almost £5,000,000 
compared with the figure of a year ago. A large part of this increase has 
been lent to the Government in treasury deposit receipts and treasury 
bills in direct finance of the war effort. 

Acceptances, guarantees and other obligations on account of customers 
are lower by about half a million at £2,387,879. 


THE ASSETS. 


On this side of the balance-sheet it will be noted that cash, money at 
call and short notice, balances with the Bank of England and other 
banks as well as cheques in course of collection total no less than 
£17,230,000, showing a very liquid position apart altogether from 
treasury deposit receipts of {5,500,000 and treasury bills which exceed 
£700,000. The holding of British Government securities which includes a 
large proportion of short-dated stocks, stands at practically £31,000,000, 
a slight increase compared with a year ago. These securities as well as 
Dominion Government and other stocks of £547,500 stand in the books 
at less than the market values at October 31st last, Advances on current 
and other accounts show a welcome increase of fully £800,000 at the 
figure of £10,698,000, the expansion being mainly attributable to the 
financing of war contracts. 

Bank buildings and heritable property appear, taken together, at the 
further reduced figure of £580,800, and this is particularly noteworthy 
as this sum is arrived at after meeting the whole expenditure so far in- 
curred in connection with the new head office of the Bank. 

The total assets of the bank have reached a fresh high level at 
£68,676,000, ar. increase of practically £6,000,000 since the date of the 
last annual balance-sheet which itself showed an increase of £10,000,000 
over the preceding year. These figures while of course materially affected 
by the largely increased circulation of money owing to war expenditure 
afford also striking evidence of the growth and extension of the bank’s 
connections. The increased resources at the disposal of the bank have 
largely been utilised in financing the country’s war effort in direct lending 
to the Government through the various war bond issues and, as already 
mentioned, treasury deposit receipts and bills. 


New HEaD OFFICE. 


In conclusion I would refer to an important milestone in the bank’s 
long history, namely, the opening on June 22nd last of this handsome 
and commodious though not wholly completed new head office erected on 
the old site in St. Andrew Square. The constructional work was prac- 
tically finished when war broke out, and much of the equipment and 
furnishing was already prepared, but nevertheless the war with its 
demands for labour and material, which the bank readily met, delayed 
considerably even the provisional completion which was all ‘that was 
aimed at in the prevailing conditions. 

The deputy governor concluded by moving the adoption of the report 
and the payment of dividends at the rate of 16 per cent. per annum, less 
tax, on the consolidated capital stock and of § per cent. per annum, less 
tax, on the “ A” stock. 

The governor, deputy governor, extraordinary and retiring ordinary 
directors were re-elected and- the auditors re-appointed for the ensuing 
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page, even to the very end, in her bedraggled desolation. “German 
flags were everywhere. German soldiers were marching along the 
quay: right-left, right-left. Grey-green uniforms. And all 
around was blue—the sky, the Seine and the houses.” This is a good 
book indeed, and in spite of one or two confusions which seem 
to be due to haste in correction of proofs, it has been well and 
sympathetically translated by Mr. Gtrard Shelley. 
Kate O'BRIEN. 





Shorter Notices 


Last Essays. By Eric Gill. (Cape. §s.) 

Tuts posthumous book may be properly regatded as an appendage 
to Eric Gill’s Autobiography. If one has not read that, or has not 
an understanding by some other means of Gill’s guiding principles, 
the prejudices of these essays will probably seem too wilful, and 
some of their statements will sound merely ill-tempered. But they 
are not so: their temper is everywhere justified. Hocus-pocus in 
commerce, pedantry in art-teaching, over-production in printing, 
selfishness and blasphemy in daily life—these produce his critical 
tone when he has a critical tone. What he wanted people to do 
was to learn how to live, how to have “something to give.” He 
saw art as “a word made flesh,” work as a glory ; and he saw the 
present.inclination to live in “ large agglomerations of identical apart- 
ments and the mass-production of food, clothing, furniture, building 
materials, and even houses” as a sign of degradation of personality 
and a degradation of the human race. If these diatribes have a 
fault, it is that they are too slight for their subjects ; but they 
are serious and sensible. Eric Gill’s capacity to say “come off it” 
to the dishonest and the pretentious kept his writing fresh even when 
it was near the wind of ill-temper. 


Red Roses For Me. By Sean O’Casey. (Macmillan. 6s.) 


Mr. SEAN O’CaSEY’s latest play is likely to prove something of a 
disappointment to his many admirers. It is really “Irish,” in the 
English popular sense of the word, and therefore might be more 
successful on the stage here and in America than some of his 
better work. The characters are not far removed from types, and 
their somewhat lush and picturesque speech may be authentic 
Dublin lyricism, but it is not such convincing poetic language as 
that of Synge’s peasants. There is also more than a trace of 
sentimentality and over-ripe idealism jn the chief characters, while 
the fantasy and realism do not, in reading, seem to blend well. 


rhe Highland Division. By Eric Linklater. (H.M.S.O. 9d.) 


Like fire after plague, the story of the Highland Division in the 
Battle of France burns up the contagion that lingers from the 
“malady of defeat.” It is an epic: in its pure flame of heroism, 
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determination and devotion there cannot survive bitterness and 
recrimination or the innuendoes that flourish in their shade. The 
false emphasis of defeatism is righted: there may have been French 
officers with bits of white cloth pinned on their backs, and refugees, 
panic-stricken and leaderless, cluttering up the roads, but there 
was also the Commandant with his arm shot off who was carried 
round, a dying man, to repeat his orders that the line was to be 
held till dark: many others who fought as gallantly to keep open 
the way to the coast; and villagers whom the billeted High- 
landers had enftrtained with their pipes and now “with brave 
and generous hands” helped them as escaping prisoners. The 
Fifty-First Highland Division added to its glorious tradition (in 
such actions as the defence of Franleu, for instance, and other 
engagements), but most in its survival of that sternest test of 
discipline, “a long rearguard action,” and to General Fortune, in 
sight of the sea at St. Valery, fell the hardest decision of its career, 
I- will take some masterpiece to immortalise the story of the Battle 
of France—the mechanised Anabasis of our day—but this small 
book provides material—and an author ; for Major Linklater shows, 
in what must surely sometimes have been difficult circumstances, a 
breadth of mind and imagination worthy of the subject. 


COUNTRY LIFE 


CIVILIAN Welfare organisations, which now flourish in most counties, 
find themselves regarded as universal aunts. Every sort of problem— 
often not printable—is brought to them by both male and female soldiers 
and their spouses. Here is the fag-end of a list from a booklet published 
by the Herts Welfare Gtganisation, and, as I know, all the items are actual 
(or factual). “When the little business will close unless our George 
get six months’ compassionate leave, or there’s £7 10s. due for burial 
fees . . . or there’s a wasps’ nest in mother’s sink and she doesn’t know 
what to do about it, or an A.T.S. has burnt her only wig and there’s no 
provision in the establishment for a new one, or there’s no sports ground, 
no billiard-table, no cinema, no canteen, no furniture for the sergeants’ 
mess, no curtains for the A.T.S. rec. room, no chocolate, no beer, no 
nothing—well, write to the local or County Welfare Officer ””"—and most 
oi these littl human problems are solved, as well as medical, social and 
sexual questions of greater intricacy. Of the £22,900 raised in the county 
in question over £8,0odo has been spent on sports equipment for indoor 
and outdoor games. Personally, I have found small isolated women units 
particularly grateful for footballs! 


Attractive Birds 


The rapid ‘conveyance of news among birds is as hard to understand 
as the many examples of quick wireless information among native tribes, 
unequipped with scientific apparatus. It has been recorded in The Times 
that the unusual crop of spruce cones has brought flocks of crossbills 
to Surrey. An acreage of mangold seed in East Anglia brought together 
a great many hundreds of greenfinches. An abnormal number of field 
voles in the same area caused the immigration of quantities of short-eared 
owls—and this association is usual. All this means that we may make 
fairly sure of attracting birds by providing the desired food or living 
conditions. With regard to the crossbills, there is some reason to think 
that the Forestry Commission (which has ousted some species) is per- 
suading this species of finch to become a constant resident. Like the 
Commission itself, it must have conifers, but neither should object to a 
mixture with other trees. 


Berried Treasure 


One of the advantages of open weather at or about Christmas, appre- 
ciated especially by those who cultivate berried shrubs, is that the birds 
leave the fruit alone. This year, for some unknown reason, the seed- 
eating birds, such as goldfinches (loveliest of all) and even redpolls, have 
been much in evidence, busy among the bents of the grasses as in the 
seed-beds of garden plants (too often prematurely shaved by too tidy 
gardeners). On the other hand, holly and pyracanthus have not lost a 
berry, and both are singularly well furnished. Many hollies are still a 
gorgeous spectacle in spite of onskaughts by “two-legged birds ”—a 
phrase used by an old and unarithmetical countryman to distinguish boys 
from birds. 


Ungallant Hens 

Is it true, as some hold, that hens are happier, and therefore lay better, 
if accommodated with a cock companion? The experience of one very 
unprofessional poultry-keeper would seem to refute the belief. Under 
advice he bought at great price a handsome cock and introduced it 
his hen-run. The pullets at once attacked it with animosity, and main- 
tained their hostility so long that the cock was like to perish of cold 
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and starvation. He was not allowed to roost indoors or to feed with the 
rest. On the subject of poultry, the one species that has multiplied is 
the goose, for the reason that it can live by grazing. As in remote days, 
some of the commons are once again populated by a considerable number 
of both geese and goats, the most cheaply fed of all domestic stock. 


In the Garden 


Nothing, not even a war of survival, will prevent English people from 
cultivating flowers. Tempting offers of bulbs today multiply and are 
proving effective. One of our biggest growers of carnations told me 
that the last war did not even diminish their trade. In this war, doubtless, 
most horticulturists have reduced stock and suffered severely ; but the 
trade in flowers continues, nevertheless. It is well to remember in these 


*imes that a number of herbaceous plants are the better for being dug 
up. In nearly all gardens michaelmas daisies and out-of-door chrysanthe- 
mums should be ruthlessly treated every year, if the size of the flowers is 
to be maintained. The cottage gardeners are among the last recruits to 
the bright patches of flower remain. 

W. BeacH THOMAS. 
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From the Western Desert 


" Dear Sirs, 
_ "I have been unable to get my Barneys during the past four or 

“ fve months, and it was with the feeling of one brought face to face 
“with a miracle that I noticed a few tins of~Barneys in a mobile 
“N.A.A.F1, a day or two ago. They are now in my possession and 
“life in the Western Desert has taken on a rosier hue. 

“This King of all the Tobaccos was in as excellent condition as 
“if I had just purchased it from my usual Tobacconist in London. 

"TI feel sure you will like to hear that Barneys is serving with 
“ the Middle East Force, and that it is bringing solace and contentment 
"to a mechanised cavalryman in a particularly God-forsaken bit 
"of country.” 


c= letters published in the Barneys advertising ore} 
(SS spontaneous and can be verified by inspection. 
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Christmas symbolises the dawning of Faith. For centuries 
past, at this period of the year, man has experienced Faith 
with an exaltation of spirit, with a sublime feeling of good- 
fellowship. The act of giving is the material expression of 
this goodwill. So let it be this year. . . 

But with less to give, be more discerning in your distribution. 
Think of the patients of The Royal Cancer Hospital, visited 
with a malignant disease that is among the most dreaded 
enemies of mankind, and send a Christmas gift, however 
small, to The Secretary. 


The Royal 
Cancer Hospital 


( FREE ) 
FULHAM ROAD 2c 2 - LONDON, S.W.3 





A Loncashire War Medallist 


MORE NEED THAN 
EVER FOR HIS 
magnificent service 


In the first three years of War che 
Life-boat Service rescued over 4,700 
lives. More lives were rescued in 
three years of War than in the last thirteen years of peace. 

Send a contribution, however smali, as your share in this 
great work. 





ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, BOREHAM WOOD, HERTS. 


The EARL OF HARROWBY, Hon. Treasurer, 
Lt.-Col. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., Secretary. 
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PERSONAL 

N :ncome ot £16,000 in rents has been lost from assured 
d income by GUY’S HOSPITAL, S.E.1, through 
enemy damage to property. Please help to make this up by 
sending a gift to APPEAL SECRETARY. 

JOY TO BAT, and very digestible. The special In- 
A gredients in BERMALINE BREAD, give the little 
more that means so much to tbe goodness of bread. As 
your Baker, or write BERMALINE, Fairley St.,Glasgow, S.W.1. 

» OOKS.—Classics, Rare, Nat. History, 17 opography, 

) Furniture, Pottery, Art, Microscopy, etc., for sale or 
wanted. ANY book obtained.—Hotmgs, The Hoy, High- 
cliffe, Hants. 

Bea Karl Barth, Word of God and Werd of Man, 

) 6s. 7d., post free; Torrey, Four Gospels ‘a Modern 
English, 6s. 7d. post free ; Complete Home Book, illustrated, 
2 vols., 128. 6d. post free.—A. D. Woopnousa, LtpD., 19 
Bristol Street, Birmingham, $. 

YANCER SUFFERER. (321/42). Poor widow living 
( alone. Special nourishment needed. Please help. 
Jewellery gratefully received.— NATIONAL SOCIBry FOR CAN- 
cer Revier, 2 (S) Cheam Court, Cheam, Surrey. 


YHRISTMAS! An unexpected gift of Coal, Invalid 
( Comforts, or a Special Nourishment grant ould brin/ 
such relief to many old and invalid gentlepeor ¢, weig 
down by the burdens of grief, illness and prive . Drrs- 
TRESSED GENTLEFOLK’S AID ASSOCIATION appes.s that this 
Christmas they will not be forgotton’—Appeal “S,” 74 
Brook Green, London, W.6 

‘HRISTMAS Gems as shown, post free: Scott’s Lays 
( and Lyrics, 2s. 6d.; Shakespeare Birthday | ‘ook, illus., 
10s. 6d.; ditto Tennyson, col. illus., 10s. 6d.; Dickens, 
Christmas Carol, 1843, 10s. 6d. ; Mrs. Browning ‘mmortals, 
ss.; Keats with The Poets, ss.; Wordsworth Poetry, illus., 
1871, ros. 6d.—PLuMmatey, Freshwater, I. W. 

UTTON ONE-WEEK SHORTHAND learnt in 
| ) twelve 2-hour postal lessons. Send 2d. in stamps for 
first lesson to S. R. Dutton, 92 Great Russell St., W.C.r. 

ITERARY Typewtg. promptly ex. MSS. ts., carbon 

4 copy 3d. 1,000 words.—Miss N. MCFARLANE (C), 
The Study, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea ,b «sex. 


\ B.i The Musicians’ Benevolen 

A | Own Charity,” entirely support 

tributions asks you to assist in alleviating t 

k, sick and destitute musicians. } 
Please send a donation to-da 

TREASURER, BARONESS RAVENSDALE, 

lent Fund, 16 John Street, Bedford Row, 


nevo 
\ ONOMARE. 
A | redirected. §3. p.a.—BM/MONO 23, W.C.1 


» FFRESH YOURSELF in English Country. 
| Ly Descriptive List (4d. post free) 
of 160 INNS and HOTELS 
Peop.e’s REFRESHMENT House ASSOCIATION 
St. George’s House, Regent Street, W.t 
‘ELL YOUR UNWANTED BOOKS. fF verybody’s 
N Bookshops pay really high prices for secondhand b 
in good cond n Penguin and other paper-cover 
fict‘on up to 4d. each Up to 6s. for Novels and Technical 
Books. 
No quantity too stuall or large 
Collection arranged anywhere, or send or 
books to 4 Denmark Street. Charing Cross Road, 
cash payment. Temple Bar 4152-3. 
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SPECTATOR, DECEMBER 26§; 


including Pyrc 
‘Eclipse ” 
popular slotted pattern) 
obtainable nowadays, 


shaving 


Obtainable only fron 


Retailers. 


\ JAMES NEILL & CO. (SHEFFIELD) LTD. 4 


hase Tax 
Blades (now made only in the 
are not easily 
but perseverance is 
amply rewarded in clean and comfortable 
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sarily available for export. 


The fact thai goods made of raw materials 
in short supply owing to war conditions are 
journal should not 
taken as an indication that they are neces- 


be 

















STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 
THE WILLIAM & MARY HOTEL 
zz 8 st House), 
RVICES 


with i he ms (i8 in the Gu 
PARTICULARLY CATERS FOR THE St 
War VW nd a t sing through or 
bent l s restaurant open for non-! i 
Attractive Club ktail bar Good rail faci 


Write for Winter terms. 
Tel.: 2575 and 


‘PARE-TIME WRITING.—If you are interested in 
writing, FICTION, JOURNALISM, POETRY, 
RADIO PLAYS, study at HALF-FEES by correspondence 
in spare time with the LONDON SCHOOL OF 
JOURNALISM—the only School under the direct patron- 
age ot the leading newspaper proprietors. Free advice and 
book, “ Writing for the Press,” from 9 Dept., 
L.S.1., 57 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. us. 4574. 


HORT STORY WRITING. Send 4d. stamps for 
\) booklet describing world-famous postal course.— 
REGENT INSTITUTE (Dept. 85Q), Palace Gate, W.8. 


HE R.A.F. need your Leica or Contax Camera NOW. 

The Ministry of Aircraft Production are asking for 

them. Release yours and help the war effort.—WaALLACE 
HEATON, LtD., 127 New Bond Street, W.1. 


VYPEWRITING.—Sybil Rang, Literary, Medical, Legal, 
| &c, Expert work. Long experience.—17 Hampstead 
Hill Gdns. ,London, N.W.3. Hampstead 3854. Mod. terms. 


\ J ATCHES WANTED. New, Old, Disused, Out of 
Order. Top By paid. Send Registered. Cash or 

offer by return.—KAY’S (SN), 

Manchester, 4. 

Ww IFE of R.A.F. officer requires accommodation for self 
and two young children (girls) in Bucks or area 

about 30 miles . or N.W. o mdon.—Particulars to 

Morris, Walbrook House, Aylmer Road, London, N.2. 


Yes Serviceman invites support for Independent 
Election Campaign. For particulars write, Box A871. 


203911, 











19 Hopwood Avenue, 


QT Edition Britannica Encyclopaedia, 4 guineas ; Alford’s 
: Greek Testament, vol. 2 and 3, 1865, 7s. 6d.; Dean 
Herbert's Works, illus., 1842, 7s. 6d. ; Herschel’s Astronomy, 
1869, $s. ; France and Italy combined dictionary, large, 25s.; 
American Civil War Maps, $s.—PLUMBLEY, Freshwater, I.W. 





EDUCATIONAL 


AT MRS. HOSTER’S 
SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 


A special war-time course can now be 
taken at 29 Grosvenor Place, S.W.1, or 
The Hall, Greatford, Stamford, Lincs. 
For prospectus apply to The Secretary 


LT OME Study Courses for Children. Prospectus— 
Junior Correspondence School, Box No. A868. 


— MOUNT SCHOOL, YORK. 


TEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of £40 to £60 
per annum will be awarded on the result of an examin- 
ation to be held at the end of February, 1943, for girls 
under 16. 

Particulars from the HEADMIsTRESS after 20th January 
Last date of entry roth February. 





APPOINTMENT 


LS fe a First Class Shorthand Typist for Industrial 
Association, W.C.2. Good prospects to right 
person.—Box No. A872. 
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. 99 Gow 


Great Britain by Sr. Ciements Press, Ltp., 
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